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ABSTRACT 

The benefits of a collaborative work 
setting — including such practices as mutual help, exchange of ideas, 
joint planning, and participative decision-making — have been 
consistently confirmed by studies of effective schools and successful 
businesses. However, teacher isolation remains the norm. Drawing on 
recent research and educators' firsthand experiences, this book 
explores the benefits of collaboration, describes various 
collaborative practices and programs already occurring in schools, 
and shows he: these practices can be introduced using currently 
available resources. As chapter 1 shows, collaboration has no single 
model cuid can occur in formal programs or informally among a feu 
faculty members. Collaboration cannot be imposed from above, but 
depends on educators' voluntary efforts at self-improvement through 
teamwork. Collaborative schools foster help-related exchange, 
harmonize teachers' professional autonomy and principals' managerial 
authority, and convert teacher accountability to a self-policing 
policy. The second chapter shows the costs of self-imposed, 
professionally sanctioned t«^acher isolation, as contrasted with the 
benefits of collaboration, including increased professional 
development opportunities, improved student cooperation, and a more 
collegial learning environment. The third chapter surveys current 
collaborative practices in such areas as school improvement, 
professional development, teacher evaluation, and school 
decision-making. Chapter 4 shows that developing new practices is 
itself a collaborative process involving all school professionals. 
Strategies are suggested for principals desiring to encourage 
collaboration and for comprehensive and modest undertakings. 
Policymakers' promotion of instructional leadership might help 
principals create a truly professional teaching environment. (84 
references) (MLH) 
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Foreword 



Collaboration is seldom mentioned in the effective schools litera- 
ture of the past decade. Nor is it part of the vocabulary of recent 
national studies of American education. Collaboration appears to be 
neither part of the problem nor part of the solution when considering 
reform of public education. 

Yet, evidence is accumulating that the nature of the relationships 
among adults who live and work in schools has a tremendous influence 
upon the school's quality and character and on the accomplishment of 
its pupils. Two important tributaries feed this growing knowledge base: 
social science research, and the craft knowledge of teachers and prin- 
cipals. This book draws upon both as it attempts to illuminate and 
legitimize collaboration as a critical characteristic of good schools. 

The fact that a few schools exist where adults observe one another, 
communicate, share what they know, share leadership, and talk openly 
about education is heartening. As Ron Edmonds used to say, "If I can 
show you one school where it's happening, then it is possible in all 
schools." 

But there are taboos embedded in the culture of schools that make 
collaborative behavior very difficult to develop. A well-founded belief 
prevails in many schools that others have potential for hindrance but 
not help. 

I remember as a principal preparing carefully for my first faculty 
meeting. Wishing to develop a spirit of collaboration, I arranged chairs 
in circles and encour-^ged several teachers to contribute. Yet, during the 
meeting, I found that 1 was left doing most of the talking while teachers 
sat quietly, preferring to listen. 

A few minutes after the meeting I looked out my office window at the 
school parking lot and there the real faculty meeting was taking place. 
Little clusters of teachers were abuzz, expressing their ideas about all 
the subjects on the agenda. 

Collaboration in schools does not come easily. Although this book 
identifies the principal as a promising figure in making schools more 
collaborative, it is not clear who within the school or ovl^jide the school 
can initiate, encourage, and sustain collegial behavio/ among teachers 
and administrators. Just how might teachers, parer.fs, students, and 
principals move a school from a climate that has been described as one 
of **emotional toxicity** toward one that respects, honors, and cele- 
brates open professional support and cooperation? By what means? 
Employing what resources? Fnlisting what kinds of energies? 

There is good news in the message of this book: Collaboration is 
being increasingly recognized as not only a desirable but an essential 
characteristic of an effective school; many schools have made huge 



strides toward shared leadership and collaboration; and the principal 
can be central force in making a school a more collaborative living 
space. 

Yet I must warn of a danger. Those who promote the collaborative 
school must beware of contributing to yet one more prescription, one 
more orthodoxy, one more lesson plan, one more **model" that those 
outside schools will attempt to inflict and those inside schools will 
attempt to adopt. This seems to be reform the American way. Because 
teachers and principals within school have insufficient confidence in 
their own craft knowledge and their own ability to create and im- 
plement their own visions for school reform, they are particularly sus- 
ceptible to prescriptions and solutions offered up by those outvside their 
walls. Whether the model be open classroom, effective schools, Mad- 
eline Hunter, or collaborative schools, these foreign conceptions of 
educational improvement seldom affect the basic culture of a school 

So how then can a basically sound conception such as the one of- 
fered here for a collaborative school avoid becoming yet another set of 
prescriptions, another list to be imposed upon teachers, principals, and 
students? While collaborative schools offer important, fundamental 
ideas for improving a school, until those who inhabit the schoolhouse 
recognize a need for collaboration, devise their own distinctive model 
for moving toward collaboration, and assume ownership for the huge 
task of moving themselves toward collaboration, lasting change in the 
workplace is unlikely to occur. 

During a recent visit to a public junior high school, I noticed a sign on 
the door of the teachers' room: NO STUDENTS ALLOWED, When I 
asked a teacher about this message she said, 'There are tivo rules for 
this room. That's the written one. The unwritten rule is *No talking 
about teaching in the teachers' room'." 

J can think of no statement that so well captures both the importance 
and the difficulty of developing collaboration within a school. If we're 
serious about helping schools to become places characterized by coop- 
eration, collegiality, and '^talking about teaching," I thmk we must build 
upon the foundation stones laid by this volume and begin to address a 
number of tough questions: 

• How can the taboo be overcome that prevents teachers from making 
themselves, their ideas, and their teaching visible to other teachers, 
to parents, and to administrators? 

• How can principals' relationships with other principals, with teach- 
ers, and with students be transformed from adversarial and com- 
petitive to more collaborative and cooperative? 

• How can students learn to work more cooperatively when the reward 
system and the expectations of parentis, teachers, and collejje admi.$- 
sions officers tilt toward competition? 

• What can those outside schools contribute? 

• Under what conditions will teachers, parents, students, wmJ 
principals — most of whom would prefer more collaborado.i — come 
to abandon competition and isolation in favor of collaboration snd 
cooperation? 
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• Finally, once committed to collaboration, what can anyone do to 
interrupt the embedded, crusty culture of competitive schools and 
move toward the development of a lasting collaborative school cul- 
ture? 

This volume sets the stage. But it remains for teachers and principals 
to write the script and play the lead roles. 

Roland S. Barth 
Senior Lecturer, Codirector 
The Principals* Center 
Harvard University 
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Preface 



1 he ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management and the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals are pleased to 
make this book available for principals, teachers, and others who seek 
to build collaborative work environments in schools. 

This book is an issue in the Clearinghouse's School Management 
Digest Series, which offers educational leaders essential information on 
a wide range of critical concerns in education. The goal of this series is 
improvement of educational practice. Each Digest points up the practi- 
cal implications of msyor research findings so that its readers might 
better grasp and apply knowledge useful for the operation of the 
schools. 

Stuart C. Smith, the Clearinghouse's director of publications, is coedi- 
tor of School Leadership: Handbook for Excellence and author of 
numerous articles and research summaries on topics in educational 
management. 

James J. Scott, commissioned by the Clearinghouse as a research 
analyst and writer, holds a doctor's degree in English from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

Timothy J. Dyer Philip K. Piele 

Executive Director Profe3.sor and Director 

NASSP ERIC/CEM 
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Authors' Preface 



"What would a more collaborative school environment look like? 
What would it take to get it?** These two questions, posed in Time for 
Results: The Governors' 1991 Report on Education in a passage rec- 
ommending state initiatives to encourage professional school environ- 
ments, form the rationale for this book. 

As the governors' report notes, the benefits of a collaborative work 
setting — including such practices as mutual help, exchange of ideas, 
joint planning, and participation in decisions — have been consistently 
affirmed by studies of effective schools anri successful businesses. Yet, 
if schools are to establish collaborative environments, they need to 
know what models exist and how to implement them. 

Our purpose in these pages is to present evidence showing the bene- 
fits of collaboration in schools, to describe a variety of practices and 
programs already being used by schools that enable their faculties to 
collaborate, and to show how those practices can be introduced in 
schools with resources currently available in most school districts. 

Our method is simple and detailed presentation of evidence accumu- 
lated from the research on these themes and from the accounts of 
educators themselves who have gained experience with collaboration. 
Like other publications of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management, this book uses the technique of "information analy- 
sis" — summary and synthesis of the most pertinent ideas from litera- 
ture and practice. Information from published sources is supplemented 
with insights and data obtained from telephone interviews and corre- 
spondence with educators. 

A portion of this book y/&s prepared by the Clearinghouse under 
subcontract with the North Central Regional Educational Laboratory in 
Elmhurst, Illinois. Much of the material in Chapters 2 and 5 was pub- 
lished in From Isolation to Collaboration: Improving the Work Envi- 
ronment of Teaching, by James J. Scott and Stuart C. Smith. Without 
the support of the North Central Lab, we would not have been able to 
include the breadth of literature surveyed here. 

Several people (Judith Warren Little, Susan Rosenholtz, Richard 
Schmuck, Mary Haywoof' Metz, and Roland Barth) were generous in 
sending us copies oi their publications and offf:ring leads to other 
sources of information. 

We solicited from Roland Barth a perceptive critique that added 
greatly to the book's dopth and coherence. Other helpful commentj 
were provided by Scolt Thomson and Tom Koerner of the National 
Association of Second ry School Princ ipals and Richard Scihnmck of 
the University of Oref^^ \'h Division of Educational Policy and Manage- 
ment. We thank Phiiij. Piele for his advice and encouragement through 
out the project. 



Chapter 




What Is 
the Collaborative 
School? 

Consider how the adults in two different kinds of schools interact. 
In school A, teachers do not discuss with one another their practice of 
teaching, nor do they help one another to improve their skills. The 
principal's annual visits to the classrooms to evaluate teachers with the 
district checklist contribute little to their growth. When administrators 
initiate new programs, teachers respond with apathy or are un- 
cooperative. Faculty membf^rs seldom unite iiround any effort to im- 
prove the school. Most teachers would like increased say in designing 
the school's instructional program, but a few are content with the status 
quo. 

In contrast to the isolation and fragmentation that characterize 
school A, teachers in school B feel they are working toward a common 
goal of school improvement. Teachers observe each other's teaching 
and strive to help one another improve. Experienced teachers willingly 
shaie effective practices with new colleagues. 

Asked why they function so well as a team, school B's teachers point 
to the principal, who engenders in them and their students a vision for 
the school's success and provides the practical support they need to 
work together. And they point to each other as resources for solving 
problems. They are proud to take part in decision making, and they 
value theii' control of a portion of the school's instructional budget 

Indications are that most schools in this country have more in com- 
mon with school A than with school B. Prestigious groups such as the 
Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession and the National 
Governors' Association have drawn attention to several key defects in 
the typical school's structure: oveneliance on bureaucratic rules and 
regulations, school environments that isolate teachers, evaluation sys- 
tems that fail to facilitate instructional improvement, lack of teacher 
involvement in derision niaking, and obstacles to cooperation between 
teachers and administrators. 

Propelled by a growing awareness of these problems, a consensus is 
developing among policy makers, researchers, professional organiza- 
tions representing teachers and administrators, and friends of educa- 
tion in the business community. Educators are experimenting with a 
variety of alternatives, all of which accord teachers greater respect as 
professionals at the same time they induce teachers to cooperate with 
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one another and with administrators on school improvement. These 
new practices and structures — characteristic of school B — all fit in the 
broad categoiy of what we term the coUabomtive school 

The collaborative school is not new in theory or in practice. The 
principles of consultation and teamwork have been advocated by man- 
agement experts for years, and have been successfully applied in the 
business world. And many characteristics of collaborative schools were 
highlighted within the past decade by researchers who identified the 
attributes of effective schools. Although the concept itself is not new, 
the suggestion that collaboration should become the norm for all 
schools is new. 

Elements of the Collaborative School 

As the many examples in these pages illustrate, there is no one model 
of the collaborative school. Collaboration describes a range of practices 
that can involve a handful of teachers or an entire faculty. Although 
collaboration can be encouraged by formal programs — organizational 
development, for instance — it cannot be imposed on a faculty or im- 
plemented us if it were a new re^ding series. Collaboration depends 
inherently on the voluntary effort of professional educators to improve 
their schools and their own skills through teamwork. 

Because the collaborative school is a composite of beliefs and prac- 
tices, it is easier to describe than to define. Perhaps the best way to 
characterize the collaborative school is to list its elements: 

• The belief, based on effective schools research, that the quality 
of education is largely determined by what happens at the 
school site 

• The conviction, also supported by research findings, that in- 
struction is most effective in a school environment char- 
acterized by norms of collegiality and continuous improvement 

• The belief that teachers are professionals who should be given 
responsibility for the instructional process and held account- 
able for its outcomes 

• The use of a wide range of practices and structures that enable 
administrators and teachers to work together on school 
improvement 

• The involvement of teachers in decisions about school goals 
and the nteans for achieving them. 

Implicit in these elements is the overriding goal of the collaborative 
school: educational improvement. Although a tiost of other benefits 
may be expected to derive from collaboration — staff harmony, mutual 
respect between teachers and administrators, and a professional work 
environment for teachers — its primary rationale is the instructional 
effectiventss that results when teachers participate collegially in school 
improvemei t and their own professional growth. In support of this 
assertion, prcoonents of the collaborative school point to a growing 
body of researi H findings on the social and organizational context of 
teaching. These are reviewed in Chapter 2. 
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The Collaborative School 



In terms of the roles of teachers, several distinguishing marks of 
collaborative schools are the "critical practices of adaptability" identi- 
fied by Little (1982): 

1. Teachers engage in frequent, continuous, and increasingly con- 
crete and precise talk about teaching practice. 

2. Teachers are frequently observed and provided with useful (if 
potentially frightening) critiques of their teaching. 

3. Teachers plan, design, research, evaluate, and prepare teaching 
materials together. 

4. Teachers teach each other the practices of teaching. 

Chapters 2 and 3 provide numerous examples of these practices in 
action. 

The collaborative school has much in common with the "school 
team" model of staff organization described by Finn (1985): 

An accumulating body of research about the characteristics of unusually 
effective schools indicates that schools in which children learn the most 
usually have a "collegiaF' staffing structure and a strong sense of com- 
mon purpose among teachers and administrators. This is often described 
in the abstract rs a "shared moral order" or a **school ethos,'* but what it 
comes down to is that the professional staff functions as a team: it has 
clear objectives, works together smoothly, shares goals that transcend 
those of individual members, and shares a sense of responsibility for the 
mutual enterprise. 

Collaboration, then, is intended to facilitate instructional effec- 
tiveness. Toward this end, the collaborative relationships have both 
vertical and horizontal dimensions. That is, administrators cooperate 
with teachers and teachers cooperate with one another. 

To many, the term coUaboratim brings to mind the idea of adminis- 
trators sharing their authority with teachers and involving them in 
decisions. This is indeed an important focus of the collaborative ap- 
proach to schoohng. But its more important dynamic comes from 
teachers working together to improve their practice of teaching. It is the 
informally and formally structured interaction among teachers about 
instruction that distinguishes the collaborative school from earlier 
models of democratic management and participative decision making, 
even though it incorporates elements of these concepts. 

The collaborative school also differs from traditional shared- 
governance concepts in its rationale for involving teachers. The tradi- 
tional approach emphasizes the improved quality of decisions that 
results when management involves staff members in the decision proc- 
ess. In the collaborative school, teachers er\joy greater say because of 
their professional status. Principals draw on teachers' expertise in for- 
mulating school goals, and teachers are free, for the most part, to 
exercise their professional judgment in implementing those goals. 

In sum, the collaborative school provides a climate and structure that 
encourage teachers as professionals to work together and with the 
principal and other administrators toward school improvement and 
professional growth. 
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What It Is Not 



Some educators, while affirming the above characteristics as desir- 
able for any school, may nonetheless respond negatively to the idea of 
collaboration. In anticipating* objections that may be raised, it is useful 
to state what the collaborate e school is not. 

• It does not seek discussion for its own sake. Collaboration, some 
critics fear, means just a lot of talking that takes teachers away from 
their tasks. Tine, coUegiality and participative decision making require 
a certain investment of time. But the involvement of teachers in deci- 
sion making and the interaction of educators in their schools, while 
valuable in themselves, contribute to something of even greater value: 
quality education. 

Reseai'ch on the social and organizational environment of teaching 
has shown that the amount of interaction among teachers in itself bears 
no relationship to school effectiveness. It is the content of those inter- 
actions that determines their value. Rosenholtz (1989), for example, 
defines collaboration as "the extent to which teachers engage in help- 
related exchange." This definition focuses on the kinds of interactions 
believed to lead to improved teaching and learning. 

When teachers trade stories about problem students, they may er^joy 
a sense of camaraderie. To be sure, teachers deserve to experience the 
satisfaction and congeniality that they derive even from this level of 
interaction. But when they also share teb hing practices with one an- 
other or critique one another's teaching, th y are engaging in activities 
that characterize successful schools. 

• It does not require scliool administrators to abdicate their 
authority. Is the collaborative school a laissez faire approach to :h()ol 
management in which administrators hand over the reins of the school 
to teachers? This concern lies at the root of many objections to a 
collaborative approach. 

We believe that strong leadership by the principal is essential to the 
success of any school. This is especially true of collaborative schools, 
whose leaders must overcome isolationism and direct their faculties in 
a cooperative effort for school improvement. Moreover, even though 
the principal involves teachers and others in important d(»cisions about 
the school's direction, he or she retains final decision-making a »thority. 
Thus we affirm NEA and NASSP's (1986) definition of the collaborative 
school as "a school in which the professional autonomy of teachers and 
the managerial authority of principals are harmonized.'' 

Although not abdicating their positions, principals must be willing to 
share authority for some matters traditionally assigned to them. Teach- 
ers will be empowered to take part in such tasks as setting school goals, 
allocating school resources, and overseeing their own professional de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, increased roles for teachers nayd not mean 
decreased authority for principals. Many principals of schools that have 
initiated collaborative practices have discovered that power si tared is 
power gained: teachers* respect for them as headers grew. 

In this book, the emphasis of suggestions for restnuluring schools is 
not so mu(^h on who governs but rather on finding new ways to mar- 
shall teachers' expertise for tlie purpose of invroving schools. 

lb 
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• It does not reduce teachers^ accountability. Some observers have 
expressed fear that teachers may misuse an increased sense of status 
by invoking ^'professionalism'* to avoid doing what school administra- 
tors or the public want them to do. It is certainly possible that some 
teachers may adopt such a tactic. 

To be sure, collaboration can be undermined by laziness, defensive- 
ness, or indifference. Whatever structure is employed, a certain amount 
of pressure must be applied to overcome some individuals' resistance 
to change and growth. It is precisely here that the collaborative school 
ei\joys a j^reat advantage over the traditional school. Collaborativo 
norms reinforce traditional methods of accountability by building con- 
sensus for school improvem'^nt. Individuals are more likely to respond 
to directives from administrators or legislative mandates if these ac- 
tions are consistent with the expectations of their colleagues. 

In the collaborative school, accountability is a collective activity. 
Teachers monitor one another's performance, set limits on one an- 
other's be havior, and assume responsibility for helping their colleagues 
to improve. These self-policing efforts are one of the tmest measures of 
a faculty's professionalism. 



The focus of this book, then, is on collaboration as a strategy to 
improve the instructional effectiveness of a school's faculty. We hope 
that, as byproducts of this strategy, teachers will be accorded respect as 
professionals, administrators will sense that their efficacy grows, and 
all members of the school community will experience the satisfaction 
of accomplishing important goals through teamwork. 

Before previewing the chapters, we should mention a few subjects 
not covered in these pages. For lack of space, we have had to forego 
discussing one of the more familiar practices that encourages col- 
laboration: team teaching. For an excellent set of guidelines for devel- 
oping teaching teams and other work groups in schools, see Snyder and 
Anderson (1986). 

Logic as well as practical necessity dictates that if principals are to 
share power with teachers, then district officials must bestow pro- 
portionately increased responsibility and authority on principals. For 
example, a principal cannot give teachers control of a portion of the 
school budget unless the district office entrusts; to the principal the 
discretionary use of certain funds. Readers interested in these issues 
are advised to consult "School-Based Management,'' a chapter in School 
Leadership: Handbook for Excellmce (1989).* 

This book does not deal with the involvement of parents and the 
community in the collaborative process. Again we acknowledge, as in 



* Scfund Lmdership: Handbook jhr hhr.dknnie (socond edition, 1()8()) is 
available from the KHK' (Clearinghouse on Educational Management, 
1787 Agate St, University of Oregon, Eugene 97403-5207. 
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the case of school-based management, compatibility between this topic 
and the principles of the collaborative school But we must leave to 
others the task of charting a course for the involvement of people 
beyond the walls of the school. 

In our opinion, reward-for-performance plans such as multiple salary 
schedules and merit pay are not a necessary part of the collaborative 
school. Despite their popularity with policy makers at the state and 
national levels, we have seen no evidence that such plans contribute to 
school quality or teacher effectiveness, Therefore, they do not enter 
into this book's discussion. 

Also outside this book's scope is collaboration among principals, a 
promising concept inspired by the Harvard Principals' Center and simi- 
lar centers aiound the country. Principals who learn from one another 
are more likely to emphasize collegiality among their faculties. 

Here, then, is a brief look at what the book does contain: The benefits 
of collaboration are the subject of Chapter 2. Following a brief discus- 
sion of teacher isolation and its consequences, we discuss the positive 
effects of collaboration on school renewal, teacher satisfaction, teacher 
learning, cooperation among students, and school governance. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to an extensive survey of structures and prac- 
tices supportive of collaboration. We describe programs — many already 
implemented in schools — for involving teachers in school improvement 
efforts, in their own professional development, in peer review efforts, 
and in school decision making. 

Finally, in Chapter 4, we recommend steps toward introducing col- 
laboration in schools, These measures include the principal's role in 
advising teachers, supporting coUegiality, and adopting a collaborative 
management style; the implementation of programs ranging from an 
^ organizational development strategy to faculty planning groups; and the 
practical considerations of time, finances, and training. 

To keep this discussion on a concrete level, throughout the book we 
cite numerous examples of actual schools and teachers at work. We ai*e 
especially indebted to six researchers — Lieberman and Miller (1984), 
Metz (1986), Ashton and Webb (1986), and Rosenholtz (1989)— whose 
case studies supplied many of the examples found in these pages. 

In sum, this book examines the defects of the typical school struc- 
ture, describes the educational benefits of the collaborative approach to 
schooling, outlines a variety of (Collaborative structures already in use in 
schools, and suggest^i ideas for introducing those structures in other 
schools that wivSh to become more collaborative. 



The individual having the greatest influence on both the formal and 
the informal relationships among the adults in a school is the principal 
Coi\sequently, much of this book, including a large portion of the chap- 
ter on intr()(iucing collaboration in schools, is directed specifically to 
principals. We intend this to be more, however, than an administrators' 
guide to fostering collaborative work environments. 
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Building a collaborative school is inherently a gi*oup activity; no 
person acting alone, whatever his or her position of influence, c^n 
induce other adults in the school to function as a team unless they share 
the ideal of teamwork and commit their energy to making the ideal real 

Teachers are every bit as responsible for creating a collaborative 
environment as are principals* It is with this assumption that we ad- 
dress this book to the entire faculty and administration at each school, 
whom we hope will find in these pages inspiration and practical guide- 
lines for their omi collaborative efforts. 

In selecting material for this book, we have also kept in mind the 
interests of district administrators, school board members, and educa- 
tional policy makers at the state level Many of the examples of collabo- 
rative practices cited in Chapter 3 are districtwide or statewide in 
scope, and Chapter 4 includes issues involved in the implementation of 
district- wide programs that encourage collaboration among educators 
at the school level 
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Chapter 

Are Collaborative 
Schools 
Effective Schools? 

The argument for collaboration in schools is a straightforward one: 
If teachers and administrators view teaching as a collaborative en- 
deavor, in which administrators work closely with teachers and teach-^ 
ers work closely with one another, then improved teaching and learning 
will result. In this chapter we considei* the evidence in support of this 
assertion and paint a more detailed picture of collaborative schools in 
action. To appreciate the benefits of collaboration, it is useful nrst to 
review the consequences of the isolated conditions under which most 
teachers currently teach. 

Isolation and Its Costs 

One would expect that a profession dedicated to learning would be 
structured in such a way that its members could learn from one an- 
other. In this light, the isolation of teachers from other adults is a 
glaring anomaly. In most elementary schools tt^achois seldom have an 
opportunity to exchange more than a few pleasantries mth their col- 
leagues during the course of the working day. Even the lunchbreak— for 
most professionals a time to socialize with their coworkers--- is for most 
elementaiy teachers a time to supervise children in the lunchroom or 
on the playground. 

At the secondary level, teachers are allotted a preparation period and 
have other opportunities for more extensive conUicts with one another. 
But when teachers do interact, they are more likely to talk about family 
matters, sports, and other outside intere: Is than to share their expertise 
about teaching. This is not: to say that teachers' social interactions are 
without value; tis in all occupations, socializing builds camaraderie and 
helps to relieve the tensions of work. But if teachers interact only o!\ a 
social level, they cannot contribute to one another's professional 
growth, 

Limits on Growth 

Uebermai\ and Miller (1984) ()l)sem^ that "it is perhaps the greatest 
irony— and the gi'eatest tragedy of teaching— that so much is canned oi\ 
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In self-imposed and professionally sanctioned isolation " On a priori 
grounds alone, one is inclined to agree with their statement. If teachers 
perform their work in isolation, then no teacher can benefit from the 
help of otliers. Bird and Little (1986) state the problem succinctly: 

Teachers inherit the same images of teaching that we all do, struggle 
toward proficiency virtually alone, and accumulate as much skill and 
wisdom as they can by themselves. Superb teachers leave their marks on 
all of us. They leave no marks on teaching. 
The isolated conditions under which teachers practice their pro- 
fession impede professional growth by making it difficult for teachers 
to exchange ideas among themselves and with administrators. After 
studying teachers in 38 schools, Goodlad (1984) concluded, "The class- 
room cells in which teachers spend much of their time ap- 
pear . . . symbolic of their relative isolation from one another and from 
sources of ideas beyond their own background experience." 

In a study of teachers in Tucson, Ariz., Shedd (1985) obseived that 
**the relative isolation oj teachers — from administrators and, more es- 
pecially, from each other — is one job feature that complicates and 
impedes teachers in the performance of their responsibilities." 

Isolation compounds the problems that beginning teachers face as 
they embark on their profession. Drawing on his experience with very 
young teachers, Sarason (1982) concluded that they "are quite unpre- 
pared both for the loneliness of the classroom and the lack of relation- 
ships in which questions and problems can be asked and discussed 
without the fear that the teacher is being evaluated." 

Isolation has serious consequences for the experienced teacher as 
well as for the novice. Rosenholtz (1985) regards isolation as "perhaps 
the greatest impediment to learning to teach or to improving existing 
skills" because it forces teachers to learn by trial and error. Where 
school structures and norms inhibit teachers from assisting one an- 
other, they must rely on "tlieir own ability to detect problems and 
discern solutions." Cut off from exemplary role models, teachers "tend 
to fall back on models that they recall from their own student days," she 
says. 

Professional Atrophy 

The limits that teachers* isolation places on their professional growth 
explain in part, Rosenholtz suggests, why, in the c^Lse of teachers who 
have worked more than five years, there is little relationship between 
their years of experience and their effectiveness in the classroom. 

Teachers tend to reach their peak performance afK^r about four or five 
years; thereafter, perhaps because of little new input, their effectiveness 
with students actually begins to decline. 

In addition to the obvious waste involved when each teacher must 
learn the craft tlirough his or her own experience, teacher isolation may 
contribute toward the tendency of teachers to resist changes suggested 
by educational reformers. Under the best of circumstances, change 
imposed from (or even suggested by) the outside can be viewed as 
threatening. And apprehensions about change are reinforced when one 
must face that change alone. 
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Ongins of Isolation 



Why is teacher isolation so prevalent? Several explanations have 
been offered. Lortie (1975), for example, focuses on the institutional 
characteristics of schools, such as their cellular organization. Others, 
believing that teachers themselves are responsible, point to teachers' 
defensiveness or lack of interpersonal skills. 

Flinders (1988) found that the teachers he observed did actively 
strive to maintain their isolation from otiier adults, but he traces the 
reason for this self-iinposed isolation to an effort to protect "the time 
and energy required to meet immediate instructional demands." Faced 
with around-the-clock task demands, the teachers simply lacked the 
time for collegial interactions. Their motive in isolating? themselves was 
highly professional: "to provide the best instruction possible.'* Yet "par- 
adoxically," Flinders notes, "the long term effects of isolation under- 
mine the very instiuctional quality that this work strategy is intended to 
protect." 

It seems clear that whatever solutions to the problem of teacher 
isolation are proposed must deal with the instructional demands on 
teachers' time. 

In contrast to the professional isolation that characterizes perhaps a 
m{\jority of schools, faculty members in a growing number of schools 
give and accept advice, share ideas, and work together on school im- 
provement projects. A detailed portrait of these collaborative schools 
emerges from recent studies by Ashton and Webb (1986) and by Rosen- 
holtz (1989). The findings of these studies illustrate the actual practices 
that distinguish collaborative schools from other schools, 



As part of their study of the relationship between teachers' sense of 
efficacy and student achievement, Ashton and Webb examined two 
schools-^a junior high school and a middle school. Although the pri- 
maiy focus of their work was not collaboration per se, their case 
studies do serve to highlight the differences between collaborative and 
noncollaborative practices. 

The two schools that Ashton and Webb selected for theii stu^^y were, 
in most respects, quite similar. Each enrolled between 900 and 1,000 
sixth, seventh, and eighth graders. FJach student body was composed of 
roughly one-third black students and two-thirds white students. In each 
school, rou'^hly 45 percent of the students were entitled to free or 
reduced-price lunches. The principal difference between the two 
schools was in the way they were organized. 

The junior high school was organized along traditional lines of grade 
level and subject specialization. Teachers* classrooms were grouped by 
subject area throughout the wings of the school. Teachers typically had 
little or no contact with their colleagues who taught other subjects to 
the same students. 

In contrast, the middle school was organized on the basis of teachers 
having students in common. Each team of four or five teachers- 
specializing in different subject fireas— worked with a group of 120 to 
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170 students. Members of a given team were assigned neighboring 
classrooms. I'ogether they "coordinated their curriculum planning, de- 
signed lessons around common themes, diagnosed the learning prob- 
lems of specific students, and made team decisions on how best to 
solve those problems/' 



Decision Making 

At the middle school, policy decisions were generally made by a 
steering committee consisting of administrators, team leaders, and rep- 
resentatives from special areas such as physical education. On some 
issues, the principal might suggest that the committee consult with the 
individual teaching teams before arriving at decisions. On others, the 
cor imittee might raise an issue, discuss possible solutions, and leave it 
up to the individual teams to do as they see fit. Here the middle school 
principal describes the manner in which individuals could become 
involved in the decision-making process (the brackets are Ashton and 
Webb^s): 

On the individual level, anybody can come and speak to me or a team 
leader by themselves. But their next step is on the team basis [where] 
seven or eight teachers get together and talk about things. Often deci- 
sions are made on the team level. Then another step up is fhe Program 
Improvement Council, where team leaders or any individual can come 
witli concerns, [Ideas] can be expressed there which have an umbrella 
effect [of spreading information] over the entire school. Administrators 
are a part of [the Council] too. So everyone hears the idea directly or 
indirectly. 

In contrast to the decision-making process at the middle school, at 
the junior high, say Ashton and Webb, "the decision-making respon- 
sibility rested ambiguously with the principal and his administrative 
staff.'' The principal did discuss issues with his administrative staff and 
occasionally solicited opinions from individual teachers. Still, as one 
assistant principal put it, "Ted (the principal] says you're going to do 
that, and it gets done." 



Professional Interactions Among Teachers 

In their description of a typical day at the middle school, Ashton and 
Webb provide a capsule view of collaboration in action: 

Evidence of teamwork and community showed itself at the start of each 
day at the middle school. Before the first bell, faculty gathered in the 
teachers' lounge to sign in m\d check the mail for announcements. This 
gathering was an occasion for sharing news, anecdotes, and com- 
panionship, and for starting the day on a note of communal enthusiasm. 
During the day, teachers spent most of their time in their classrooms but, 
when the schedule allowed, they used the team plannirtg room for parent 
conferences, meetings with students, coffee breaks, or formal and infor- 
mal meetings with members of their own teams. 

At the n\i(Mle school, members of a tea(!hing team typi(!ally found 
occasions to meet together informally as well as formally. As one 
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teacher's comment makes clear, the focus of the informal meetings was 
generally the students: 

Lunch time is our big social time. As a matter of fact we even have special 
lunches. About once a month, we all bring in 5;ome things and eat to- 
gether. We get a lot accomplished at lunch time talking about the kids. We 
don't necessarily sit there with the intention of talking about the kids but 
when you have just spent four hours with them, that^s what youVe think- 
ing about. So that's what we talk about. 

According to Ashton and Webb, teachers at the middle school felt 
united m their concern for the students, as illustrated by one teacher's 
comment: 

I just feel . . . there is no time here at school where we're not talking 
about something that'll benefit the kids in some way. It's not that we plan 
it that way; it just happens that way. That's where our concern is. 

Another teacher said that the middle school's faculty used their 
teaching team as a resource in helping them to cope with students' 
problems (Ashton and Webb's brackets): 

If I become aware of a problem, it is very important for me to com- 
municate with ... my team about the student and the problem. On our 
team, we're constantly involved in the process of tiying to help students. 
[Because we all teach] the same students [we can provide and get] lots of 
help. 

In contrast to the teamwork in evidence at the middle school, teach- 
ers at the junior high school typically went their o\\ n way. Even when 
teachers were thrown together on formal committees, there was a 
tendency for teachers to divide the work according to their specialties, 
with each teacher doing his or her share alone. Ashton and Webb cite a 
member of a committee formed to prepare for an evaluation visit (their 
brackets): 

We started off meeting . . . together each day, each third period. And then 
things broke down so that .... Sally was doing some things with lan- 
guage and reading [with which] FYancis and I weren't familiar [and] 
couldn't do. FYancis was worrying with the Science Fair and the science 
curriculum. And then I started doing social stucJies. We sort of all 
branched off. It was just easier to go our separate \/ays. 

According to Ashton and Webb, the junior high school offered "few 
opportunities to share ideas." Teachers seldom talked with one another, 
and when they did, the conversation y/i\s seldom related to the tasks of 
teaching. "Decision making did not necessitate facultj-^ discussions be- 
cause school decisions were made by administrators, and classroom 
decisions by individual teachers." Asked if the faculty niembeiy at the 
school shared a common philosophy, one teacher responded, "1 dor't 
know. I really don" know about that; I can't tell." Wh(^n askecl the '>ame 
ouestion, the principal replied that there were "40 tear h( im in the scr ou] 
and about as many different philosophies." 

In sum, at the middle school, teacht rs and administralors vieweu 
both teaching and governance as collegia] activities ;^the ,>T i::cij>r i had 
the last say in matters of school poUty, but the tf^achins played a 
significant role), At the junior high school, both teachers ;ind adrninl? 
trators considered teaching to be the jcb of teacliers op;^rating indi- 
vidually and policy making to be the job of administrators 
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Ashton and Webb advise that their study of these two schools was 
not intended to show that one organization was better than the other; 
rather, it was intended to be a means of developing a tentative hypoth- 
esis regarding the relationship between a schooFs formal organization 
and the teachers' sense of efficacy. Similarly, our purpose in drawing 
from Ashton and Webb's study is not to claim that one method of formal 
organization promotes collaborative practices whereas the other does 
not. 

Surely some schools organized along traditional lines qualify as col- 
laborative schools, whereas some schools with faculties formally orga- 
nized into teaching teams are conspicuously. lacking in collaborative 
practices. Although a school's formal organization may indeed retard or 
encourage teachers to collaborate, other, perhaps more important fac- 
tors shaping teachers' interactions are the school's leadership and the 
faculty's norms. 



Teacher Relationships in Collaborative Schools 

Another recent study casting light on collaborative practices and 
attitudes in schools is Rosenholtz's (1989) analysis of 78 schools in 
Tennessee. On tl\e basis of questionnaires in which teachers described 
the extent to which the faculties at their schools engaged in collabora- 
tive practices, Rosenholtz separated the schools into three 
categories — 13 collaborative schools, 15 isolated schools, and 50 tem- 
perately isolated schools (the schools that fell somewhere between 
isolated and collaborative). 

Rosenholtz tnen interviewed 21 randomly selected teachers from 7 of 
the collaborative schools, 21 randomly selected teachers from 7 of the 
isolated schools, and 32 randomly selected teachers from 10 of the 
temperately isolated schools. She makes no mention of the school's 
formal organizational structures. 

Sharing About Instruction 

Rosenholtz found that when teachers in collaborative settings talked 
with one another, they usually shared instructionally related ideas and 
materials. For instance, one teacher said the faculty often talks about 
the instructional program, the curriculum, and students' progress. When 
teachers shared information about a particular student, it was usually 
for the purpose of finding ways to help the student learn more effec- 
tively. One teacher said the schools' faculty members discuss how to 
reward the higliest achievers and how to help the lowest achievers. 

In another collaborative setting, kindergarten teachers plan their 
activities together. For example, two teachers plan the week's math 
activities while two other teachers plan the reading activities. One 
teacher commented to Rosenholtz that it helps to pool ideas from 
several people instead of each having to plan their work alone. 

In contrast, none of the teachers from isolated settings mentioned 
instructional planning as a form of sharing. When they shared infor- 
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mation about students, the sharing usually took the form of swapping 
stones about a child's errant behavior or sympathizing with one an- 
other, rather than pooling resources to help the chiki. 

In a 1985 article, Rosenholtz describes the ubiquitous and informal 
nature of teachers' sharing about their work: 

In collaborative settings, teachers interact whenever the opportunity 
arises— in training sessions, faculty meetings, hallways, teachers* 
lounges, and classrooms. This interaction stems from professional rather 
than social concerns and involves a greater number of faculty members 
than do the social conversations that typify less effeciive s chools. 

Perceptions of Teacher Leaders 

Teachers from collaborative and isolated settings also differed mark- 
edly in describing their teacher leaders. Teachers from collaborative 
settings regarded as teacher leaders those who showed initiative and 
willingness to experiment with new ideas, who offered motivation to 
other teachers, and who were willing and able to help other teachers 
solve instructional problems. One teacher said that the leaders set a 
good example for how to work with children. 

In contrast, teachers from isolated settings rarely equated teacher 
leadership with instructional endeavors. Instead, 61 percent of the re- 
spondents equated teacher leadership with union involvement or other 
activities not related to classroom instruction. 

Helping Behaviors 

Responses to one of the questions askod by Rosenholtz were par- 
ticularly revealing in contra^iting the attituc' of teachers from isolated 
settings with those of teachers from collaborative settings. She asked 
teachers what they do when they have a particularly difficult problem 
with a student. 

Based on teachers' responses, Rosenholtz arrived at four con- 
clusions. First, the more collaborative the school, the more likely the 
teachers were to seek help from students' parents, the principal, and 
other teachers. 

Second, foi teachers from isolated schools, student problems in- 
variably meant behavior problems, whereas for teachers from collabo- 
rative schools, student problems also included academic ones. 

Third, teachers from isolated schools tended to see students as the 
source of problems and hence saw punishment as the sokition, whereas 
teachers from collaborative schools tended to see students as tiaving 
problems and hence attempted to identify their source. 

Rosenholtz's fourth conclusion is a corollary to the preceding one. 
Teachers from isolated schools tended to ask for help in punishing 
problem students (for example, sending the student to the principal to 
paddled), whereas teachers from collaborative schools tended to 
seek outside expertise to help the students solve their problems (for 
example, asking the student's parents about factors in the students' 
home life that miglit affect his or her perfonnance). 
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'In collaborative schools/* Rosenholtz wrote in her 1985 ar';icle, 
**teachers inoreasingly come to believe that student learning is possible 
with even the most difficult students and that they have access to the 
knowledge and skills to reach such students.** 

In summary, Rosenholtz*s findings paint a clear picture of what dis- 
tinguishes the school with collaborative norms from schools in which 
norms of isolation prevail. In collaborative schools, teachers plan in- 
struction together and share ideas, they identify teacher leaders as 
those teachers who promote improved instructional practices, and they 
do not hesitate to seek help from other teachers, the principal, and 
parents when faced with children they consider to have problems. 

On the face of it, all these activities would seem to lead to improved 
teaching and learning. But does empirical evidence exist showing that 
students actually perform better in schools with norms of collabora.* jn 
than they do in schools with norms of isolation? 

We now turn to that question. 



Benefits of Collaboration 

Rosenholtz (1989) may have been the fu-st researcher to attempt a 
large-scale statistical analysis of the relationship between teacher col- 
laboration and student achievement. Quantitative data gathered from 
her statewide representative sample of 78 elementary schools in eight 
school districts show that collaboration is a strong piedictor of student 
achievement gains in reading and math. The gains were measured with 
one cohort of students from second through fourth grades. A regression 
analysis controlled for school socioeconomic status, school size, 
teacher experience, teachers* verbal ability, and pupil-teacher ratio. 

Several case studies and the results of the effective schools research 
also suggest a correspondence between collaborative norms and im- 
proved teaching and learning. 

Little (1982) conducted case studies of four schools identified as 
successful on the basis of student achievement on standardized 
achievement scores and two schools identified as unsuccessful on the 
basis of the same criteria. She found that the successful schools were 
characterized by frequent teacher evaluations and feedback on them, 
teachers talking with one another about teaching, teachers working 
together to design their classes, and teachers teaching each other about 
teaching. All these collaborative practices were conspicuously absent in 
the unsuccessful schools. 

From theii review of research on effective schools, F'urkey and Smith 
(1983) identified four process variables that "define the general concept 
of school culture and climate**: collaborative planning and coUegial 
relationships, sense of community, clear goals and high expectations 
commonly shared, and order and discipline. Concerning the furst of 
these variables, they say: 

Collegialitj^ serves mmy purposes. Chief among them are that it breaks 
down barriers between departments and among teachers/administrators, 
encourages the kind of intellectual sharing that can lead to consensus, 
and promotes feelings of unity and commonality among the staff. 
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In another discussion of effective schools research, Bacharach ana 
others (1984) noted that effective schools paid particular attention to 
the following processes: 

(1) goal-setting, In which goals and objectives for the school as a whole 
are generated and revised; (2) close monitoring and evaluation of pro- 
grams, cuiTicula, individual student progress, and individual teacher per- 
formance, through informal as well as formal procedures; and (3) staff 
development, not confined to formal training sessions, but pursued 
tlirough day-to-day exchanges of information between teachers and ad- 
ministrators and among teachers themselves. 

Bacharach and his associates add that "whatever cfianges are made in 
the management of our sctiools should be the product of cooperative 
agreement and mutual problem solving. Changes that one party must 
impose on others are, almost by definition, changes that will undermine 
the effectiveness of our schools'' (their emphasis). 

In Rutter and others' (1979) longitudinal analysis of performance by a 
group of students in London's inner city schools, the more successful 
schools were characterized by intellectual sharing, collaborative plan- 
ning, and collegial work among the teachers. 



Teadiers' Professional Development 

We have already cited Rosenholtz (1989) in describing the attitudes 
and practices prevalent in collaborative schools. In the same study, 
Rosenholtz analyzed the effect of collaborative norms on teachers' 
perception of teacher learning. 

Rosenholtz found that teachers felt they continued to learn about 
tlieir profession throughout their careers v/here the following condi- 
tions existed: schools set clearly defined goals for teaching improve- 
ment, principals used teacher evaluations as tools to help teachers 
improve, principals and faculties shared values about teaching, and 
collaboration between principals and faculties and among faculty 
members was the norm. Conversely, where these conditions did not 
prevail, teachers tended to believe that they had learned all they need to 
know about teaching within the first few years after entering the 
profession. 

Collaborative settings ai e particularly beneficial for beginning teach- 
ers, as Rosennoltz (1985) explains: 

There is less reason for novices to cover their mistakes and hide their 
inadequacies in collaborative settings thm\ in isolated ones. Indeed, there 
are compelling reasons to disclose one's early mistakes. For example, the 
cohesiveness of the faculty impels beginners to become involved in pro- 
fessional discussions. Then, too, novices maximize their own intrinsic 
rewards when they seek the advice and assistance of others, because 
better teaching is the result. 

To the degree that successful staff development programs and con- 
tinuous teacher learning have an effect on student achievement, these 
studies would support the proposition that norms of collaboration con- 
tribute to improved teaching and learning. As Barth (1986) points out. 
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'*No profession can survive, let alone flourish, when its members are cut 
off from others and from the rich knowledge base on which success and 
excellence depend " 



Student Cooperation 

When teachers do work together, their example encourages students 
to do the same, as Schmuck and Schmuck (forthcoming) explain; 

Teachers who practice communication skills (learned through their in- 
volvement in an organizational development project) with one another 
also tend to use similar communication skills with their students in the 
classroom. Also, teachers who are comfortable cooperating with one 
another tend to feel comfortable asking their students to cooperate in the 
classroom. They view the school as a community of humans engaged iit 
cooperative learning and cooperative development. They believe tliat 
power shoulvi be shared by all, including the students, and that, whenever 
possible, decisions should be made by those who will be affected by the 
decision. 

In short, the Schmucks state, a collaborative school climate "sets the 
stage, facilitates, and makes possible student cooperation in the 
classroom/' 

An example substantiating the Schmucks* claim is found in Metz's 
study (1986) of the Heartland School District (a fictitious name she gave 
to a district she studied). At the district's Adams Avenue School for 
Individually Guided Education, teams of four teachers each worked 
with blocks of students. Within each classroom, students were grouped 
according to skill level, and the members of each group worked to- 
gether at a table. Such arrangements encouraged cooperation among 
teachers and encouiaged students to work together. The program at 
Jesse Owens Open Education School, while differing in many details, 
placed similar emphasis on cooperative teaching and learning. 

In contrast, the Horace Mann School for the Gifted and Talented 
offered nothing special in the way of goals or teaching technologies. 
Each teacher ba^sically did what he or she had always done before, 
meaning, in practice, ^ heavy emphasis on lecture, recitation, and seat- 
work. Teachers generally moved all students through the same cur- 
riculum at the same pace; some would find the work too easy and 
become bored, vliereas others would be forced to strain to avoid falling 
by the wayside. 

Metz notes that interracial cooperation in the classrodm and inter- 
racial friendships among the students were both more common at Jesse 
Owens and Adams Avenue than they were at Horace Mann. At the same 
time, she points out, much more racial tension was evident at Horace 
Mann than at the other two schools. 



Collegial Management Styks 

The merits of pmticipalivo management—one (H)niponont of tlie col- 
laborative school—are the subject of a body of literature too large to be 
reviewed here. In lieu of such a review, Bebermeyer (1982) (char- 
acterizes well the collaborative style of effecaive instructional leaders: 
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What is it that the leader initiates? On closer examination of the indi- 
cators of effective leaders, one is attracted to the conclusion that the 
leader initiates cooperation. How? By cooperating— by initiating prac- 
tices and processes that take into account the desires and dignity of 
others, whether by shared decision making^ open communication, par- 
ticipative problem solving or other ways. The leader initiates cooperation 
not only by personal example but also by establishing and encouraging 
cooperative structures^ whether that means collegia] teams in inservice 
activities or teaching or learning teams in classrooms. 

In sum, with the help of studies reviewed in this chapter, we have 
seen numerous examples of teachers engaging in collaborative prac- 
tices: talking about teaching practices, observing one another teach, 
planning and preparing teaching materials together, and teaching one 
another the practices of teaching. Do collaborative practices such as 
these lead to improved teaching and learning? To date few studies have 
examined this issue directly. But Rosenholtz's data, research on effec- 
tive schools, and several studies of school improvement efforts point to 
a strong association between collaborative norms/practices and student 
achievement, school renewal, and teachers' openness to learning. 
Moreover, schools whose teachers cooperate with one another are 
characterized by cooperation among students. 

Given the problems associated with past efforts at educational re- 
form that have not focused on interactions among teachers at the school 
site, a strong case can be made that the fostering of collaborative norms 
and practices within the school well deserves attention by educators. 

If we are convinced that collaboration should be cultivated, our next 
task is to identify structures that encoiirage teachers and administrators 
to work together. 
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Chapter 




A Survey 
of Collaborative 
Practices 

Two primary defects of many schools are a structure and accompa- 
nying set of social norms that isolate teachers from one another and a 
bureaucratic management style that alienates teachers from adminis- 
trators. Teachers cannot be expected to adopt new patterns of inter- 
acting with colleagues, and administrators cannot be expected to shai e 
tlieir power with teachers, unless new, more effective stmctures can be 
created. 

Do better ways of organizing the school's work environment exist? 
And if so, do tliey work? This chapter surveys a variety of alternative 
practices and structures, most of them already implemented in schools, 
that command positive answers to both these questions. Schools that 
have gained experience with collaboration can now serve as models for 
other schools. 

Those who propose these practices leave no doubt that changes are 
mandatory if public education is tx) improve. "To put it bluntly,'' say 
Ward and her colleagues (1985) at the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, "what we know about quality schools, about the character- 
istics of effective organizations, about the forthcoming replacement of 
teachers, and about the professionalization of teaching demands that 
such steps be taken. A school district that opts not to move in this 
direction will most likely make a msyor error." 

Rosenlkoltz (1989) points out that the schooFs organizational condi- 
tions function either as a centripetal force pulling teachers to pimsue 
common purpose or as a centrifugal force pushing teachers to pursue 
individual purpose. A m^jor benefit of the practices described here is 
that they enable teachers to work as a team. They make each school a 
community where the faculty works together on such common goals as 
school improvement and professional growth. 

The following sections review methods for involving teachers in 
school improvement efforts, in their own professional development, in 
peer review programs, and in decisions about the school's instructional 
program. Finally, we outhne some implications of these collaborative 
practices for teachers and administrators. 
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School Improvement as a Communal Responsibility 

According to the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, 
teachers are "the primary source of expertise for improving schools." 
Opportunities for involving teachers in school improvement are 
plentiAil. 

As the weight of the current bureaucratic environment is lifted and sup- 
port staff take over many non-instructional tasks, professional teachers 
can concentrate on inspiring, coaching, guiding, and motivating students, 
and applying other resources, including technology, to the task of improv- 
ing student learning. Teachers can help each other analyze student prob- 
lems, work with parents, help students master particularly tough 
concepts, develop materials and curricula, organize the work of the sup- 
port staff, hire new staff and decide how to allocate the budget among 
competing claimi.. Such schools will provide a greatly improved environ- 
ment for teaching. 

Lead Teachers 

The initiative for these school improvement efforts would come, 
proposed the task force, from a group of lead teachers in each school. 
These experienced teachers would guide and influence the activity of 
others, ensuring that the skill and energy of their colleagues are drawn 
on as the organization improves its performance. The task force real- 
ized that coUegial relationships in a school's faculty do not just auto- 
matically happen. Someone must initiate efforts to create communities, 
to get teachers to work together. Although lead teachers can perform 
this function, so, too, can principals. 

Lead teachers play a critical role in the instructional improvement 
efforts of a consortium of Oregon school districts. The Valley Education 
Consortium (VEC), as described by Fielding and Schalock (1985), is an 
organization of school districts, education service districts, a state- 
supported educational reseaich and development agency, and a state 
college. The consortium follows a model of school improvement that 
emphasizes the importance of developing and field testing instructional 
programs, systematically evaluating program costs and benefits, and 
using evaluation results to guide improvements. 

The Valley Education Consortium involves lead teachers in develop- 
ing the instructional programs. 

Mai\y of the VEG lead teachers have been involved for five or six years in 
building and refining curriculum, test items, and other assessment proce- 
dures contained in VEC programs, They have done this both during the 
school year with released time furnished by their districts and during the 
summer. I^ad teachers not only have drafted products, but have modified 
and extended them in view of critiques from both peers and experts in the 
fiekl They have gained invaluable insiglits about the nature of goal-based 
progiams through this demanding development work. 

Working with principals, lead teachers introduce the new programs 
to the remainder of the staff and help their colleagues to implement the 
programs. Thoy also iussist in monitoring program implementation by 
administering questionnaires to their colleagues on the level of use of 
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VEC programs. To prepare the lead teachers for their role of assisting 
their colleagues, school districts in the consortium provide released 
time for lead teachers to attend a seminar that meets periodically 
throughout the school year. 



School Improvement Teams 

Taking root in several schools across the country are innovative 
models of school improvement that induce teachers and administrators 
to work together as teams. In some of these instances the personnel at 
each school site developed the program on their own, and in other 
cases the school teams are part of larger networks for renewing 
schools, 

Individual-Site Models. In a catalog of new roles for teachers. Ward 
and her colleagues (1985) cite examples of improvement teams that 
capitalize on the leadership provided by teachers. A school improve- 
ment team in an elementary school, for example, consists of the school 
principal and four to six teachers. At a high school a leadership team 
consisting of the principal, counselors, representative teachers, and 
other school staff members keeps track of the school as a whole* 

This and other team improvement efforts in this school "have elimi- 
nated the need for department heads or assistant principals," say the 
authors. Teachers in this school also work with the principal to develop 
the schooFs annual budget and to hire new staff. 

Mastery in Learning Project, A promising team approach for im- 
proving teaching, learning, and the curriculum is the National Educa- 
tion Association's Mastery in Learning Project, launched in 1985. FYom 
a pilot test in six schools during the 1985-86 school year, the project 
spread to 24 schools that formed a national network of demonstration 
sites* School officials at each site have empowered teachers to create 
the necessaiy conditions for mastery to be achieved. 

The Mastery in Learning Project specifies three mayor activities that 
the faculty at each school carry out. First, the faculty prepares a de- 
tailed description of the school, including demographic data and indi- 
cators of student attitudes and performance* Next, the faculty members 
divide into groups to work on issues and probler s identified through 
the inventory process, say Lee and Obermeyer (1986). Much time is 
devoted to gathering research findings on such topics as critical think- 
ing, writing skills, and developmental curriculum. 

Finally, the faculty members develop, te.st, and implement a school 
improvement action plan. At the pilot schools the testing phase will 
continue until 1989, when the plans will be ready for implementation. At 
one school, for example, a committee is using control groups to test 
approaches to teaching critical thinking. 

I^e and Obermeyer report that at least half the sfeiff members at the 
pilot sites are actively involved in the project. "Time for teachers to 
engage in the project is drawn from days reserved by the school system 
for staff development, from a time bank established for the project, and 
from time volunteered by individuals.** 

Mathematics Cooperatives* Encouraging teachers to work for 
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school improvement is one goal of the Urban Mathematics Collabora- 
tive, an effort by the Ford Foundation to improve the teaching of 
mathematics in inner city schools. According to Nelson (1987), the 
mathematics coUaboratives — installed in 11 cities — focus the energies 
of high school math teachers on projects to improve their profession. 
For example, in Pittsburgh and Cleveland, says Nelson, teachers "are 
pilot teaching textbooks and studying their comparative effectiveness." 
Teachers in these cities also review materials of their own making for 
inclusion in mathematics teachers' resource centers. 

Nelson points out that the coUaboratives are dealing with some of the 
deeper structural problems of teaching that derive from outmoded, 
tum-of-the-century models of teaching, learning, and schooling. For 
instance, the efforts of principals, mathematics supervisors, and super- 
intendents to trust and share power with teachers are helping to over- 
come institutional divisiveness. Moreover, teachers view the 
coUaboratives as a welcome relief from their typical isolation; they **are 
aching simply to talk with each other, to watch each other teach, to 
enrich the web of social and professional interaction that supports each 
mathematics classroom," Nelson says. 

The larger issue here is the degree to which, in general, teaching has been 
conceived of as an activity that is narrowly instrumental and improvable 
by specific technical fixes, rather than an activity that is open-ended, rich 
in ideas and relationships, and conducted by people who think broadly 
and creatively about their subject and the learning and teaching of it. 

National Network for Educational Renewal. Goodlad believes 
that individual schools must have out 'de support if they are to succeed 
in renewing themselves. In an interview by Olson (1987), Goodlad ex- 
plains the pitfalls of go-it-alone approaches: 

For one institution to renew itself is very difficult and very dangerous, 
because if you do anything significant, you*ll be shot down. It*s the rate- 
buster syndrome. The person who goes on the assembly line and thinks 
he can do 16 pieces an hour instead of 12 gets beat up. 

Pi oviding support for schools that want to change is the rationale for 
Goodlad's National Network for Educational Renewal, which consists 
of 14 partnerships between 17 universities and about 100 school dis- 
tricts. In addition to the help that will come from the universities, 
schools in the partnerships can also rely on the support of their dis- 
tricts' superintendents, who are members of the partnerships' govern- 
ing bodies. 

Although the partnerships will seek to address a broad set of goals, 
such as improving the preparation of teachers and heightening equal 
access to schooling, a msgor focus Will be "a redistrib ition of power 
among teachers, professors, principals, and school superintendents," 
Olson reports. School improvement teams are one important strategy 
for replacmg th'^ traditional top-down decision-making structure with a 
more decentralized system. 

For example, in the Southern Maine Partnership, says Olson, '*fjur 
groups of teachers are now meeting monthly on problems specific to 
early childhood education, mathematics, middle schools, and high 
schools." Each school in the Massachusetts Coalition for School Im- 
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provement has an improvement team that consists of the principal and 
four to six teachers. "The team members are supposed to worlc togetiier 
to identify improvements in the curriculum, instruction, and other 
school conditions that would enhance student learning." 

In sum, a common assumption of all the models reviewed in tiiis 
section is that profound and lasting ciiange at tiie level of the school site 
must be the product of self-renewal on the part of the personnel at the 
site, rather than the product of mandates imposed from above. 

Program Evaluation by Teachers 

At an elementary school highlighted by Ward and her colleagues 
(1985), teachers play a msyor role in evaluating the education program 
of the school. Each year the teachers establish objectives for improve- 
ment and then take steps to implement them. To make sure the im- 
provements will be made, the teachers use standardized and 
criterion-referenced test data (supplied by the district office) to moni- 
tor their students' academic achievement. For example, when a new 
social studies program was adopted, the teachers wanted to know 
whether students acquired the new skills that the materials and strate- 
gies were to produce. The assistant superintendent's office analyzes the 
achievement data and provides the teachers with special reports that 
answer such questions. 

Cooperative Professional Development 

One of the chief characteristics of a profession is that its members 
assume responsibility for their professional development. In the collab- 
orative school, teachers participate collegially in their professional 
growth. When the professionals in such a school design their develop- 
ment program, they may choose among a diverse set of models. Among 
the different types of programs that involve teachers in mutual efforts 
to improve their professional skills are peer observation, peer coaching, 
teacher centers in which expert teachers train other teachers, mentor 
teacher programs, and teacher support teams. 

Peer Observation 

Research on effective schools has stressed the importance of regular 
observation of teachers' classroom performance. Teachers improve 
when they are observed and given feedback by someone who can 
identify and reinforce the teachers' strengths, discern their weaknesses, 
and assist them in carrying out an improvement strategy. Teachers can 
also learn from observing other teachers model their effective teaching. 
Little and Bird (1984) .state that "observing and being observed, giving 
and getting feedback about one's work in the classroom, may be among 
the most powerfii tools of improvement. ' 

Althou^ observation of teachers' classroom performance is tradi- 
tionally handled by principals, time con.straints and the problem of trust 
(principals decide whether teachers will be retained, promoted, and 
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given tenure) prevent many principals from carrying out this role 
effectively. 

Biophy (1979) suggests that, although any obsei^ver can provide 
feedback, peer obsei-vation seems to work best. ''Working as a group,'' 
says Brophy, ''teachers not only get useful feedback relevant to their 
individual interests, but begin to work together, sharing expertise and 
observations and breaking down the isolation that so often is a baiTier 
to professional development.'* 

Peer observation has been used intermittently in a small number of 
schools for many years. Although the results have been mostly en- 
couraging, various obstacles — chief among them the isolation and 
fragmentation fostered by the traditional school structure — have pre 
vented the widespread implementation of this professional develop- 
ment model. 

Today's renewal of interest in peer observation is a by-product of the 
movement to professionalize teaching. Peer review is acknowledged to 
be the hallmark of a profession, whose practitioners monitor one an- 
other's performance. In fact, peer review is so essential to the reform of 
the teaching profession that it provides the best argument for renewing 
the school's structure. Whereas peer observation once was declared 
unworkable because it was at odds with the typical school's isolation of 
teachers and hierarchical authority structure, now reformers aigue it is 
necessary to reshape the school's culture and structure to create a 
supportive environment for peer observation. 

One model of collegial observation, advocated by (Jlatthorn (1984) 
for "competent, experienced teachers," has the following features: 

1. The relationship is moderately formalized and institutionalized. 
It is not simply an informal exchange of an occasional visit by 
two or more teachers who are close associates. 

2. At a minimum the teachers agree to observe each other's 
classes at least twice and to hold conferences after those visits. 

3. The relationship is among peers. Although an administrator or 
supervisor may be involved in organizing and occasionally 
monitoring the program, the observations, conferences, and 
discussions involve only teachers. 

4. The relationsliip is nonevaluative. It is intended to complement, 
not take the place of, standard evaluation systems. None of the 
observation or conference data are shared with administrators 
or made part of the evaluation process. 

(Peer review programs that supplement or actually replace tradi- 
tional evaluation systems are described in the following section.) 

Calling this program of peer obser vation "cooperative professional 
development," Glatthorn points out tl it it can take many forms, "from 
modest programs of two or three exchanges of observations to veiy 
ambitious and comprehensive projects in which teams of teachers col- 
laborate in several aspects of the instnictional function." 

A program that shares the four features recommended by (Jlatthorn 
is thn Stanford Collegial Evaluation Program, developed by sociologist 
Sanford Uornbusch and his associates at Stanford University's Center 
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for Research and Development in Teaching in the mid-seventies. Draw- 
ing from results of field tests to highlight those practices that were most 
effective, Roper and Hoffman (1986), members of Dombusch's team, 
describe the program's operation. 

The authors are quick to point out that the program involves forma- 
tive, not summative, evaluation; the program's purpose is "to improve 
instruction, not to gather evidence of improper performance for dis- 
ciplinary action." The data—gathered from collegial observations, stu- 
dent questionnaires, and self-assessments — are used only for 
professional development purposes. 

The Stanford Collegial Evaluation Program links teachers in recipro- 
cal team relationships so that participants take turns observing each 
other. This reciprocal arrangement means that teachers are not thrust 
into a supervisory role, say Roper and Hoffman. The program is also 
flexible in that any number of teachers in a school can participate. 

Teachers carry out seveii interdependent steps: choosing a partner, 
selecting criteria, self-assessment, evaluation by students, observation, 
conferences, and planning a program of improvement The entire se- 
quence requires 10 to 12 hours spread over a month or two. 

Field tests revealed several barriers to successful implementation of 
collegial observation* as well as strategies for overcoming those bar- 
riers.* For example, teachers who are fearful need to be assured that 
the program is voluntary, confidential, and solely for their own pro- 
fessional growth. Anothei problem — the low validity and reliability of 
observations by untrained peers — unfortunately applies to teacher 
evaluations in general, whether the observer is the principal or a peer. 

Teachers' reluctance to offer constructive criticism stood out promi- 
nently in the field tests. But candor may grow with experience in the 
program: "It takes time to break the noim of never criticizing (con- 
structively or otherwise) one's colleagues," say Roper and Hoffman. 
Another problem — that of finding time in a busy school schedule for 
teachers to observe one another — is actually a problem of priorities, the 
authors believe. "Convincing the powers that be that teachers are pro- 
fessionals who learn best from one another is the central issue,'* they 
say. 

Roper and Hoffman state that an especially difficult obstacle is an 
unsupportive school context-^one "hostile to the values of pro- 



*Directions and forms for implementing the Stanford Collegial Evaluation Pro- 
gram, along with examples of surces.sful practices, are available in a manual. 
The Field Test Edition of Tfte Collegial EviUuation Program: A Manual for the 
Ihvfessional Devehiment of Teachers, by San/ord M. Dornbusch, Tevrence E. 
Deal, Deborah Plumley and Susan S. Koper, was published in 1976 by the 
Stanford Center for Researdi and Development in Teaching, Stanford Univer- 
sity. Copies, at $10.00 each, can be ordered from the Oregon School Study 
Council, 1787 Agate St., University of Oregon, Eugene 97403. Quantity discounts 
ai'e available. 
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fessionalism^ individualization, and collegiality " Peer obsc»rvation re- 
quires a school context marked by norms of exf erimentation, mutual 
encouragement, and collective effort toward school improvement The 
principal's role in fostering such norms in a school is discussed in the 
following chapter. 

Peer Coaching 

One v^^ay to improve teachers' instructional effectiveness is to pro- 
vide them with encouragement and technical assistance as they attempt 
to apply new knowledge and skills. This process, known as **coaching,*' 
has been studied by Showers (1984) and her colleagues at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. "There s(3ems little dou!)t " says Showers, "that teachers 
can be train jd to coach their peers in a school environment/* 

Fielding and Schalock (1985) summarize Showers' research as fol- 
lows: Six peer coaches received 18 hours of training to increase their 
understanding of designated instructional mod(»ls and ways they might 
be applied and adapted. These 6 teachers were also tiained in the 
process of coaching. They then coached 15 other teachers, observing 
and conferring with them weekly. In addition to supporting and en- 
couraging the trainees, the coaches also gave technical advice, helped 
their trainees determine where a model might best be applied, and 
adapted the models to fit the characteristics c»f particular students. 

According to Fielding and Schalock, the coaches **carried out their 
roles effectively and coached teachers used the new instructional mod- 
els more skillfully and in more appropriate areas of learning than did 
partially coached or uncoached teachers " 

Coaching benefits not only the trainees but the coaches themselves, a 
finding that led Showers to suggest that all teachers should be peer 
coaches. She found that all the peer coaches in her study were regarded 
by their trainees as holpful and professional in their conduct, regardless 
of the teachers' previous friendship patterns. Although several coaches 
expressed concern about being in a role that made them appear to be 
"superior" to their peers, they successfully overcame these anxieties. 

Showers notes that teachers and administrators must be creative in 
organizing peer coaching systems to free up teachers' time: 

In schools where teachers already have preparation periods scheduled 
into theii* work days, teachers can be organized into coaching teams for 
collaborative planning and feedback sessions. Some schools have ii«pd 
specialist teachers to release teachers for observation peiiuus, and some 
principals have taken classes in order to provide observation times for 
teachers. In other cases, teachers have had to videotape lessons for 
sharing at a later time when live observations could not be arranged. In 
the peer coaching study reported here, substitutes were provided for peer 
coaches one day per week in order for them to complete their obser- 
vations and conferences. 

All these strategies require the active support and involvement of 
principals, she points outc 

Neubert and Bratton (1987) report the implementation of a model 
they cull team coaching: Instead of obseiving teachers, the coaches 
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worked alongside the teachers in planning, executing, and evaluating 
the lessons, Team coaches had flexible schedules so they could visit 
each teacher's classroom twice a week. 

A teacher interviewed by Neubert and Bratton comments about her 
experience with this model: 

I don't have time to share ideas with other teachers and, even if I did, Vm 
not sure it would work quite as well. My coach takes time to plan with me, 
schedule herself into my classroom, and also debrief at the end of the 
lesson. WeVe gotten it down to 45 minutes on Tuesdays and Thursdays. It 
works, but I could easily use her eveiy day. 

The peer coaches in Showers' study regarded their access to a con- 
sultant, through weekly staff meetings, as essential for their success. 
For this reason she recommends that districts provide some means of 
ongoing support and fxaining for peer coaches. This training should 
focus on both the content they are seeking to share with their peers and 
on the process of coaching. 

Teaching Clinic with Eocpert Teachers 

In an address to a fall 1985 Conference of the Council of the Great 
City Schools, Edward J. Meade, Jr., chief program officer of the Ford 
Foundation, argued that school officials must go beyond merely as- 
signing responsibility for professional development to teachers, It will 
not help matters to give teachers responsibility for their own develop- 
ment but deny them the time and resources to carry it out. Whether a 
program encompasses an entire district or a single school, it is the 
responsibility of school authorities, said Meade, to create tl\e context>— 
structure, time, and resources— for teacher development to take place. 

Pointing out that hospitals require doctors to attend seminars on 
hospital time, and that corporations provide and often mandate educa- 
tion and training on the job for their execM.tives, Meade argued that 
teachers should be allowed to carry out their development on company 
time. Mew structures must be created so that teacher development can 
take place on the job as a regular ongoing activity of a school. 

As an example of such structures, Meade pointed to Pittsburgh's 
Schenley High School Teacher Center, a citywide teacher development 
program that is akin to teaching hospitals in the medical world. In this 
school, "able and knowledgeable practitioners are engaged in guiding 
and assisting other practitioners to improve the practice of their par- 
ticular craft.*' 

Lawi'ence E. Davis (1986), associate director of staff development for 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, explains that the teaching clinic at 
Schenley was designed to give all teachers in Uie district's secondary 
schools a periodic profcvssional development experience. The center 
ope/ates as a regular school but has a staff that includes a specially 
trained clinic coordinator and two chnical resident te ichers who have 
received extensive trai? ing in effective teaching. Recipients of the train- 
ing are four visiting tej chers, who have been released from their regular 
assigrunents throughout the district to attend the clinic. 
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Ward and her colleagues (1985), who also highlight this creative 
program in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, note that the clinical resident 
teachers teach students for approximately three hours a day and devote 
the remainder of the time to conducting model lessons and to planning 
with, observing, and coaching the center's visiting teachers. 

Visiting teachers cycle in and out of the clinic at eight-week intervals. 
While at the clinic they participate in an intense process of peer obser- 
vation. Under the leadership of the resident teachers, visiting teachers 
as a group observe one another's teaching and collaboratively analyze 
the data before giving feedback. In addition, each visiting teacher is 
coached by a resident teacher. "This one to one dialogue complements 
the skills and understandmgs niutured in the teaching clinic,** says 
Davis. 

The visiting teachers at Schenley also receive about 30 hours of 
training in effective teaching. Designed to promote collegial relation- 
ships and dialog, the training takes a variety of forms, as Davis notes: 

Daily professional seminars, peer conferences, externships, common 
worl spaces, committee work, scheduled common preparation times and 
clir'os all provide visiting teachers v/ith opportunities for professional 
interaction. 

Upon leaving the clinic, visiting teachers often state that they valueu 
most the opportunity for professional interaction with their peers, and 
many of them go on to initiate peer observations and feedback at their 
home schools. Principals in the district support these efforts, says 
Davis, with creative scheduling, collaborative teacher projects, instruc- 
tional cabinets, peer observation activities, and teacher seminars. 

A similar program being planned by the Jefferson County Public 
Schools in Louisvilie, Ky., goes under the name of ''professional- 
development schools." According to Olson (1986), these schools "will 
provide the clinical settings for educators to assimilate the values, 
norms, and practices associated with effective teaching while receiving 
close supervision and support." Of the county's approximately )45 
public schools, 24 have applied to become planning sites for the new 
professional-development schools. 

Teacher Institutes 

One way in which teachers can initiate and sustain their own im- 
provement efforts is through a teacher institute. Lieberman and Miller 
(1984) describe an institute administered by an English teacher re- 
leased half time from classro jm duties. That teacher, in turn, uses 
teachers from tliroughout the district to conduct workshops on sub- 
jects of interest to teachers, rather than subjects chosen by the district's 
central office. 

Because the head of the institute is chosen by the local teachers' 
organization, the teachers* own organization is in charge and held ac- 
countable for teachers' professional development. And, because the 
individuals conducting the workshops are practicing teachers and the 
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content of the workshops is not theoretical but tried in the classroom, 
workshop leaders are respected. 

Mentor Programs 

Mentor programs can stimulate collaboration among faculty mem- 
bers to the degree they involve mentors in coaching other teachers and 
facilitating their professional development. An example of a teacher 
mentor program is the Charlotte-Mecklenburg (N.C.) School District's 
Teacher Career Development Program. This program, state Ward and 
colleagues (1985), is founded on the premise that a teacher with 20 
years of experience and advanced training is capable of performing 
more complex and different roles than a new teacher. 

Teachers in this district advance through three stages: provisional, 
career nominee, and career. Teachers at the last stage who qualify on 
several criteria may apply to be senior teacher mentors. Charged with 
coaching and advising provisional teachers, mentor teachers also serve 
on an advisory/assessment team that conducts the formative and sum- 
mative assessments of the provisional teacher's classroom 
performance. 

Meade (1985) draws several conclusions about effective teacher 
mentor programs from the findings of a report on teacher development 
in schools recently prepared for the Ford Foundation by the Academy 
for Educational Development. Common to the different kinds of mentoV 
teachers described in the academy's report are these features: 

• The mentor is a peer of other teachers (we know from research 
that professionals of all kinds learn much of what they learn 
from peers). 

• The mentor continues to teach (stays immersed in the "real" 
school world). 

• The mentor has a special responsibility that he or she must 
use to help others. 

• The mentor has the time and resources to carry out this as- 
signment on the job. 

Programs such as these that create different categories of roles for 
teachers are to be preferred, says Meade, over master teacher schemes 
that create a hierarchy of teachers. 

Voicing a similar preference, Freiberg (1984-85) points out that **the 
hierarchical nature of proposed master teacher programs focuses on 
individual advancement rather tha>i improving the quality of the learn- 
ing environment throughout the school." 

As Rosentioltz (1987) points out, "a career ladder system will help 
teachers improve only if it increases collaboration." 

Mentor programs provide an ideal focus for interdistrict cooperation, 
according to the experience of three school districts near Albany, N.Y. 
Warner (1987), a rnentor teacher for the Greater Capital Region Teacher 
Center, reports that veteran teachers appreciated having a mentor who 
was sent by a district other than the one in which they taught. "Kela- 
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tionships were fresh, communications were open, development was 
stimulated, and perspectives were broadened." 

Also, the mentor's neutrality lowered everyone's risks. Tlie sharing of 
mentors across district boundaries would not meet beginning teachers' 
needs, however, because their mentors must be able to explain the 
procedures and policies unique to the new teachers' own schools and 
districts. 

When planning a mentor teacher program, a district will want to 
determine the most pressing needs of its schools (the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg program, for example, focuses on coaching beginning 
teachers). Hence, if a state government decides to make funds available 
for mentor programs, it should allow school districts wide latitude in 
designing their programs. 

The California Mentor Teacher Program offers a good example. Ac- 
cording to Wagner (1986), 'legislative requirements are minimal and 
local discretion enoiinous, as most of the candidate qualifications, men- 
toring duties, and support functions are locally aefmed." 

Allowing such discretion enables each school district to do what 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg did— analyze its own needs and develop the 
program best suited to satisfying those needs. 

Teacher Support Team 

Another model for collegial professional development is the teacher 
support team, described by Sgan and Clark (1986) as a school based 
cadre of professionals who provide systematic support and assistance 
to individual teachei s. 

These teams provide both one-on-one and group support, depending 
on the needs of the teacher receiving help. Sgan and Clark list the 
following activities that support teams can engage in: 

• Assessing teachers and programs 

• Observing teachers 

• Meeting with teachers 

• Providing feedback on teacher performance and program 
effectiveness 

• Conducting instnictional planning sessions with teachers 

• Developing and selecting materials and resources 

• Helping to implement new ideas 

• Initiating teacher and program improvement. 

"It is imperative that the principal be a member of the support team," 
say Sgan and Clark, so that the team will be sanctioned "as a legitimate 
structure for teacher supervision and support in the school." The team 
should also include a mentor teacher or someone of similai' position, 
such as a department head. One or two other teachers, selected by 
peers, round out the team. 

The principa) coordinates the team by arranging its meetings and 
providing released time for members, but classroom teachers must be 
the m{\jor decision-making group. 
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R^ctive Casebooks 

"If collegiality is denned," says Shulman (1989), "as that set of strate- 
gies needed to overcome the limitations of individual rationality and to 
make learning from experience possible," then it includes both face-to- 
face interactions and the sharing of knowledge among colleagues at 
remote sites through publications, correspondence, and the like. As 
one way to achieve this kind of "invisible" coUegiaJity, Shulman en- 
courages teachers to write "cases and casebook of teaching," in which 
they share with colleagues what they have learned from experience. 

The writing of cases serve.s as an occasion for reflection and deliberation 
on teaching by the case authors theniselves. The cases, when wi itten and 
distributed, can elicit commentaries by other teachers as well as by 
education scliolars and teacher educators. Tliese case-based exchanges 
can well create an entirely new form of educational discourse that cen- 
ters on the experiences, reflections, and lessons learned by teachers. 

Recently published collections of cases written by mentor teachers 
and intern teachers serve as a model for teachers who wish to explore 
this innovative professional development opportunity.* 

Evaluation of Teachers as Professionals 

For years educators have looked for alternatives to traditional 
tea-'her evaluation practices, which are faulted for being both ineffec- 
tive and ir\jurious to teachers' self-respect. Evaluation strategies that 
rely on standardized checklists and other bureaucratic methods con- 
tinue to be widely used even though they contribute little to teacher 
growth. 

As Rand Corporation researchers Wise and Darling-Hammond 
(1984-85) put it, "Bureaucratic evaluation may be sufficient for monitor- 
ing whether the teacher is performing in a minimally adequate fashion, 
but it typically cannot assess higher levels of competence or deliver 
valued rewards or advice to most teachers." 

Further, m imposing bureaucratic procedures and expectations on 
professionals, traditional evaluation practices demoralize teachers. 

Characteristics of Professional Evaluation 

In the search for alternatives, educators and reseaichers have re- 
assessed both how evaluations should be carried out and who should 



*Both casebool<s (Hie Mmtor Teacher Casebook, edited by Judith II. Shulman 
and Joel A. Colbert, and The Intern readier Casebook, edited by .luditii H, 
Shulnian, were developed by tiie Far West Uboratory for Educational Research 
and Developn .ent and copublished by the Laboratory and the EKIG Clearing- 
house on Educational MatiHgemont. Copies, at $8,00 and $H,50, respectively, are 
available from tiie Clearinghouse. 
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do them* An evaluation system that contributes to teachers* growth and 
is compatible with a professional view of teaching will have the fol- 
lowing characteristics; 

L Teachers are observed in their classrooms more than once or 
twice a year. Observations are sufficieiitly frequent to capture 
teachers* complete instructional repertoires. 

2. The results of classroom observations are supplemented with 
data from self-evaluations, assessments of student work and 
progress, peer review, ami other sources. 

3. Evaluation criteria are flexible to account for variations in 
teaching behaviors across grade levels, subject areas, and dif- 
ferent types of students. Rather than simply noting the pres- 
ence or absence of specified teaching behaviors, evaluators 
look at teaching in its context, including instructional goals. 

4. The evaluator is well qualified— in Wise and Darling-Hammond's 
words, "a highly expert observer, skilled in subject area and 
pedagogical matters and familiar with the classroom context.'' 

5. Administrators collaborate with teachers in selecting evaluation 
criteria, designing evaluation methods and tools, and deciding 
instructional goals* 

In their study of school districts that had effective teacher evaluation 
practices, Wise and others (1985) found that the distinguishing feature of 
these districts' approaches was the more professional role of teachers in 
instructional design and delivery. By involvin,, expert teachers in teacher 
supervision, these districts were able to increase greatly the time and 
expertise devoted to the process. The districts "addressed the dual func- 
tions of evaluation— monitoring general teaching quality and improving 
specific teaching performances — by dividing evaluation responsibilities 
between principals and expert teachers/* 

Evaluation by Peers 

Ward and her colleagues (1985) note that the move to teacher pro- 
fessionalism underscores the importance of persons in the profession 
accepting responsibility for the quality of its membership. This argu- 
ment for peer evaluation, **coupled with the move to a staged teaching 
career, has fostered the use of skilled teachers as evaluators a.s well as 
coaches of less skilled teachers." 

In the remainder of this section we examine peer evaluation pro- 
grams operating in Toledo, Ohio, and Orange County, Va., and an initia- 
tive to establish peer review in several school districts near Albany, N.Y. 

Toledo, Ohio. The Intern and Intervention Plan in the Toledo Public 
Schools is one of the most advanced and effective peer evaluation 
efforts in the nation. A cooperative effort of <ho s(;hool district and the 
Toledo Federated Teachers, the Toledo plan "gives teachers the con- 
trolling voice in establishing teaching standards, training and screening 
new teachers, and identifying new and experienced teachers who need 
intense 'vsistance," say Ward and her (!olleagues. 

The program matches interns (first-yeiu^ teachers) with consulting 
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teachers who have at least five years' experience and meet other cri- 
teria of excellence. Consulting teachers are released from classroom 
duties and receive, in addition to their regular salaries, annual stipends 
of $2,500. Each works with six to eight interns at a time. Three years is 
the maximum a teacher may seive in this capacity. 

Consulting teachers work with the interns during only the first year 
of their two-year probationary period. During the second year, respon- 
sibility for evaluation passes to the principals, who use the same stan- 
dards and criteria a^ those used by the consulting teachers during the 
fiist yeak', say Waters and Wyatt (1985), two consulting teachers in the 
district. They point out that "there have been no instances in which an 
unsatisfactory rating was given in the second year, a fact that attests to 
the effectiveness of the first-year screening by the consulting teachers." 

Duties of the consulting teacher include assessing interns* teaching 
skills, helping them set goals for improvement, providing training activi- 
ties, conducting observations and follow-up conferences, and advising 
and assisting the interns as needed. In December and Maich of each 
school year, the consulting teacher makes recomrnendations to the 
school board concerning the interns' future employment. 

In addition to the intern component, the Toledo plan has an inter- 
vention program that assists nonprobationaiy teachers performing in 
an unsatisfactory manner. Each school's principal and teachers' union 
building committee cooperate in identifying teachers needing assis- 
tance. Following action by the Toledo Federated Teachers' president 
and the assistant superintendent for personnel, a consulting teacher is 
assigned to work with the poorly performing teacher. Dismissal proce- 
dures, when called for, are the responsibility of district administrators. 

Toledo's principals, fearing an infringement of their traditional man- 
agement rights, fought the plan when it was proposed, but now most of 
them support it enthusiastically. According to Waters and Wyatt (1985), 
tlie plan's effectiveness has won over its detractors. During the five 
years before the plan was implemented ia 1981, only one new teacher 
was terminated. In contrast, seven interns were denied contract re- 
newal during the first four years after responsibility for evaluating new 
teachers shifted from principals to the teacher consultants. 

According to the district's assistant superintendent for personnel, 
William Lehrer: 

We get consistency, we get competent people closely matched in training 
to the teachers they are assij^ned to, and at last we liave a way to assist 
teachers who are experiencing difficulties, without the usual con- 
frontation with the union. 

The benefit for the Toledo Federation of Teachers, according to its 
president, Dal Lawrence, is "that Toledo teachers can now show the 
public that they care about quality and that they will not tolerate unac- 
ceptable performance." 

Orange County, Va, At about the same time Toledo's (uiucators 
launched their platu the Orange ('ounty Publi(! Schools implemented a 
peer evaluation program tlmt replaced annual teacher evaluations. In 
contrast to a teacher evaluation system, which exists primarily to iden- 
tify incompetent teachers, Orange County's Assessment for Pro- 
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fessional Development progiam focuses on assisting the competent 98 
percent of the staff to improve their instructional effectiveness. 

Before implementing its program, the district identified 15 perform- 
ance indicators of effective teaching. The program was then designed to 
give each teacher five years and 30 observations in which to demon- 
strate his or her proficiency with tl\e indicators. 

**Orange County educators/' states Edwards (1980), **rocognized that 
tl\e success of tl\e assessment program depended on the feedback given 
to teachers." To provide this feedback, 35 .eacher obser/ers were 
trained and provided with released time. Becau.se of differences amon^' 
the elementary, middle, and secondary school schedules, the observers 
were assigned to groups of teachers that varied in size: 16 teachers per 
observer at the secondary level, 8 at the middle, and 4 at the elementary. 

Principals, who receive the same training as the teacher-observers, 
are involved in this program as facilitators and assessors. By reading, 
rating, and reviewing the observation reports, the principal is able to 
monitor each teacher's performance and thus guide the teacher's effort 
in perfecting his or her teaching skills. 

The principal's ratings also serve as a check on the teacher-observers. 

^Indeed," says Edwards, "the teaching staffs acceptance of the class- 
room observer as a non-critical, non-evaluator was directly related to the 
principal's ratings of classroom observation reports.'* 

The district's staff development director conducts monthly seminars 
for principals on procedures for rating the observations, focusing on 
one performance indicator each month. 

Another facet of this innovative program is that teachers who have 
demonstrated their proficiency with a performance indicator are ap- 
pointed as teacher-models. In addition to demonstratin;{ a paiticular 
professional practice for other teachers, these teacher-models also as- 
sist and guide first-year teachers and conduct workshops in their areas 
of expertise. 

After the program had been in effect for two years, the district sur- 
veyed its teachers and found that 84 percent were confident the report- 
ing system would accurately reflect their teaching performance and 
that 81 percent felt better about the job they were doing. 

Edwards (1986) explains why administrators have also rc^sponded 
favorably to the program: 

With teachor-()l)serv(»rs conducting formal obsoi-vations and documenting 
teacher performance, principals have nioro information, carHer m the 
s(?h()ol year, to make instructional and personnel decisions. Wh(ni prob- 
lems or staff development needs iU'c discf)Vored, principals have teacher- 
observers and teacher-models available to provide the individual 
assistance teachers need. In addition, the .staff development director's 
monthly rating and documentation seminars help establish the principal 
as the instmctional leader and "effective teaching" authority in each 
schooL 

Albany, N.Y. Pe(T review is art (vssential means of improving the 
quality of teacher evaluation, according to two reports, issued in 1985 
and 198(3, by three coopi^ating organizations in Albany, 

In 1985, the Select Seminar on Teach(»r Kvaluation, involving nine 
master teacners and nine school adminivStrators fron\ 18 school districts 
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near Albany, was sponsored by the Capital Area School Development 
Association; the Evaluation Consortium, School of Education, State 
University of New York at Albany; and the Greater Capital Region 
Teacher Center. 

Building on the success of the first seminal*, the following year*s 
seminar brought together teams of teachers and administrators from 
six school districts to develop innovative practices that could be im- 
plemented by the participating schools. 

Among the first seminar's recommendations is "that the emphasis in 
teacher evaluation be shifted away from accountability and toward the 
professional development of teachers." To achieve this purpose, 
"teachers must begin to evaluate other teachers on a regular basis using 
systematic peer review and assume major responsibility for 
evaluation." 

Referring to Lortie's (1975) characterization of teaching as "a strange 
profession that works in a cellular, privatistic, and conservative envi- 
ronment called the classroom," the seminar "strongly recommends that 
the profession begin to change this structure of cellularity through 
frequent, informal peer reviews among teachers." 

Among the action steps that the seminar proposed are the following: 

• Each district should establish a meaningful districtwide policy 
on professional evaluation by instituting a professional seminar 
designed to do so. Consciously competent teachers should de- 
sign and direct that seminar and take leadership in composing 
and installing district policy on teacher evaluation. 

• Each district should identify a cadre of consciously competent 
teachers who will bo trained as teacher evaluation specialists. 
The district should establish the resources and evaluation train- 
ing structures required by district policy. 

• Each district should ensure that trained teachers who perform 
evaluations are not required to do so as an added responsibility, 
but as a portion of their professional day, and that they receive 
appropriate, meaningful compensation. 

• Workshops in classroom observation should be routinely 
scheduled and required of all new staff members at all levels. 

• The only record of such observation and feedback should be 
documentation that the observation took place. No record of 
teacher discussion should be kept. Formats for observation 
should be developed by teachers. 

At the second seminar, in 1986, participants put theory into practice 
by developing workable plans of action. Each school district outlined a 
program for teacher evaluation tailored to meet the particular needs of 
its teachers, administrators, and school board. The programs — 
incorporating varying degrees of observation, consultation, and super- 
vision by peers — were implemented, at least in pilot phase, in fall 1986. 

Participants also discussed problems that concern the implementa- 
tion of teach(T evaluation for professional growth. Towai d the building 
of trust between administrators and tea(!hers, for example, the report 
states that, "either through formal negotiation or through informal 
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agreement, the present power and responsibility relationships within 
the evaluation process" should be realigned "to permit teachers to 
participate in their own evaluations and in the professional growth of 
others." Stereotypical definitions of the boundaries between teachers" 
and administrators' roles must be discarded. ''Leadership should not be 
based on position; instead it should be based on knowledge and ability." 

Througjiout the seminar, the report states, every building administra- 
tor participant was anxious to form a cooperative partnership with 
teachers — a partnership that would permit a greater degree of sharing 
with teachers in the evaluation process and that, in essence, would 
provide the administrator with a more efficient s/id supportive insti- 
tution in which to perform his or her many other tasks. 

Conclusion 

As several school districts have found, peer re\iew programs are one 
workable solution to the chronic problem of teacher evaluation. Peer 
evaluation enlists teachers' commitment to enforce rigorous standards 
of performance at the same time it contributes to teachers' growth and 
sense of professionalism. 

Some administrators in these districts were at first reticent to share a 
responsibility that tradition hsu^ assigned exclusively to them, but they 
have been won over by the programs' results. Teachers have demon- 
strated that, if empowered and trained to do so, they can effectively 
monitor one another's performance. These self-policing efforts, how- 
ever, supplement rather than replace the role of administrators in the 
evaluation process. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of peer review plans is that 
they unite teachers and administrators in the effort, to ensure quality 
teaching. In traditional teacher evaluation practices, admuiistrators im- 
pose performance standards on teachers, who react, predictably, in 
self-defense. Peer evaluation, on the other hand, ensures that those 
standards are mutually arrived at and enforced. Teachers and adminis- 
trators approach evaluation as allies instead of adversaries, 

Teacher Participation in Decision Making 

The preceding three sections outline stioictures that increase teach- 
ers' influence over the school improvement process, the methods and 
content of their own profession?U development, and the performance 
assessment process. Indeed, one goal of the structures that make up the 
collaborative school is to increase teachers' professional responsibility 
and authority. 

"If the schools are to compete successfully with medicine, architec- 
ture, and accounting for staff, then teachers will have to have com- 
parable authority in making the key decisions about the services they 
render," states the Carnegie task force, which /oes on to say that 
teachers must be free to make or influence 
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. . . decisions concerning such things as the materials and instructional 
methods to be used, the staffing structure to be employed, the organiza- 
tion of the school day, the assignment of students, the consultants to be 
used, and the allocation of resources available to the school. 

One PrincipaVs Efforts To Involve Teachers 

Despite the need to increase teachers' autonomy, no profession— and 
certainly not teachers in a public education system— can exercise com- 
plete freedom oi choice over its work. A balance must be struck be- 
tween teachers' professional freedom and responsibility, as Barth 
(1980) explains well in his account of his pr^ncipalship in an elementary 
school in Newton, Mass. 

At his first faculty meeting, Barth set the hmits on his teachers' 
freedom of professional judgment by making a distinction between 
goals and means: 

In matters of goalSy the school board, superintendent, principal, parents, 
and students have considerable, legitimate interest— and say .... It is not 
acceptable for a teacher to make unilateral decisions about what shall be 
taught, be it reading, writing, arithmetic, self-confidence, or inde- 
pendence. Not in a public school system. The determination of goals must 
come from a consensus within the school community. 

On the other hand, he told the teachers that questions of educational 
means were best determined by them. "Teachers are traiiu d and expe- 
rienced in making these instructional decisions, and they derive enor- 
mous professional and personal satisfaction from doiiig so." 

In return for this instructional latitude. Earth's teachers were re- 
quired to respect the way their colleagues taught and to be accountable 
for results. 

"At least twice a year," states Barth, "I ^/ould expect each to provide, 
through careful pupil evaluation, writteii evidence that the teaching 
methods and materials he or she had chosen were working." 

When Barth came to the school it was bitterly polarized and beset 
with tensions. As he set about establishing "a school culture that is 
adult, supportive, professional, cooperative, and humane," his efforts to 
share power with teachers contributed greatly to the school's renewal. 

A significant step was to give teachers control over a portion of the 
budget. Each year his school system entrusted about 10 percent of each 
school's budget to the prmcipal for instructional purposes. Barth in turn 
entrusted to his teachers the expenditure of theso funds. Each teacher 
received $400 or $500 to spend as he or she saw fit. For schoolwide 
expend' lOres, such as a movie projector, a committee of teachers made 
the de( ision. 

Barth **found that teachers entrusted with an instructional budget 
behave as they do with their personal budgets-— they become highly 
resourceful, responsible, and frugal." Giving teachers control over their 
own budgets had an unexpected side effect that further moved the 
school's culture in the direction Barth wanted it to go. 
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The budget system led to **a dramatic cross-fertilization of jdeas 
among the staff. Instructional responsibility, backed by purchasing 
power, fosters experimentation, discussion, and cooperation by bring- 
ing into the school a constant flow of widely assorted new materials, 
books, and activities, all of which are cheaper if shared." 

Another set of structures Barth utilized to involve his teachers in 
school decisions ms **those tired old workhorses, the committee and 
the coordinator." He "found that teachers are quite willing to work on a 
school problem through the committee stnicture if a committee is small 
enough so that each member has an opportunity to influence its delib- 
erations and if members feel the ultimate decision rests with them and 
not with outside authorities." 

The formal appointment of subject-area coordinators, Barth ob- 
serves, makes it easy and legitimate for one teacher to help another, 
thus overcoming the common taboo against such help (it suggests that 
one is better than the other). 

In addition to fostering coUegiality and the sharing among teachers of 
responsibility for one another's problems, the committees and coordi- 
nators also set limits on other teachers. 

As Barth notes, "Setting limits on one's peers is perilous. Yet when 
teachers have legitimate authority, sanctioned by principal and faculty, 
they find the courage to make demands on their colleagues in one 
instance and to comply with their colleagues' dt mands on them in 
another" 

Quality Circles* 

Many important ideas originally used in industry have been adopted 
by educational institutions to enhance their effectiveness. Implementa- 
tion of these concepts in schools has rarely taken place without some 
unforeseen influences on other parts of the organization, especially on 
educational management. The application of Theory Z to the school 
organization creates definite alterations in basic school structures. One 
prominent outworking of this theory— the quality circle— illustrates 
how this importation of new ideas from industry can influence educa* 
tional management. 

Acco^^ding to Ouchi (1981), quality circle members consist of a small 
group of people (6-12) with a common work interest, meeting volun- 
tarily about one hour a week with administrative enc!Ouragement. Fa- 
cilitators train the members of these circles in group process and 
problem-solving techniques. P'oHowing this training, the quality circh^ 
members work at identifying, documenting, and re(»ommending solu 
tions to problems within their work area and range of authority. The 
key principle inherent in quality circles is that the people performing a 
job can best diagnose problems in their work and recommend feasible 
solutions. 



*The authors appreciate the contribution of Patrick O'Connor to this section. 
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Quality circle members are trained to use a variety of specific pro- 
cesses to help them share the power to influence decisions. Briefly, 
these techniques include brainstorming, voting for consensus, cause 
and effect analysis, data gathering and analysis, decision analysis, gen- 
erating solutions, presentation techniques, evaluation, and communica- 
tion/group process training. 

The implications for educational management are many. Administra- 
tx)rs need not rely exclusively on rule elaboration, close supervision, 
disciplined compliance, and centralized decision making to improve 
teacher performance. Instead, quality circles can help to unite teachers 
around school improvement efforts. 

The process makes use of one of the organization's most valuable 
assefc^human resources— to improve the flow of ideas and increase 
morale. Management benefits not only from innovative ideas provided 
by inhouse experts, but also develops management styles that can 
increase performance. 

Unlike other participative management approaches where decision- 
making responsibility has actually shifted to the group, quality circles 
do not circumvent preexisting management structures. Although the 
quality circle members may choose a problem and a solution, they 
recommend the solution and allow the administrator to make the final 
decision. Although principals benefit from teachers' expert input about 
school-related issues such as curriculum matters, principals do not 
surrender their authority. 

Perhaps one of the most important effects that quality circles have on 
educational management is that the process encourages informal and 
formal organizations within the school to become one and the same. 
For example, the teachers* lounge, often a place where grievances are 
aired outside the formal organizational structure (such as staff meet- 
ings), could become a place where concerns are discussed and 
resolved. 

According to two recent studies (Elvins 1985; Rafaeli 1985), par- 
ticipants in quality circles perceived that their influence over their jobs 
grew significajitly. Hawley (1984), describing the outcomes of quality 
circles in one school district, notes that "the enhanced relationship 
between teachers and administrators is something everyone sees/' 

Some school districts have adapted the quality circle concept to fit 
the unique environment of education. One such adaptation is the Pro- 
fessional Analysis Teams used in the Auburn School District in upstate 
New York. 

According to Malanowski, Kachris, and Kennedy (1986), one depar- 
ture from the traditional quality (*ircle program is that Auburn's princi- 
pals have their own team instead of participating in teams with 
teachers. At each school the teacher team was given jurisdiction to 
address any problem that affected their jobs. Similarly, the principal 
team was authorized to address problems related to their responsibili- 
ties as administrators. 

Before the Professional Analysis Teams were implemented, Malan- 
owski and her coauthors say, AubunVs teachers distmsted their princi- 
pals, who in turn distrusted the superintendent and felt isolated from 
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the district's administration. Not only have the teams put into action 
several practical solutions to problems they identified, but participants 
also report better communication among all levels and greater respect 
for their expertise. 

A number of other structures that facilitate participation by teachers 
in instructional and governance decisions have been utilized in schools 
over the years. Whether the format is that of a curriculum council, an 
advisory committee, or a quality circle, it is important that the arrange- 
ment both take advantage of teachers' professional expertise and facili- 
tate their cooperation and sharing. 

Although all the strategies discussed above increase teacher in- 
volvement in the decision-making process, none diminishes the princi- 
pal's role. The principal still leads the school, but he or she does so, 
according to Hall (1986), by involving the entire staff in setting and 
accomplishing the school's goals, "The importance of the principal's 
leadership has not changed, but the necessary leadership behavior is 
different/' 

Conclusion and Implications 

If many schools continue to be structured so that teachers work in 
isolation from one another— detached from school improvement and 
uninvolved in one another's professional growth — it is not for lack of 
alternatives. Across the country educators have fashioned imaginative 
programs that encourage teachers to work together, pooling their ex- 
pertise toward such goals as developing new instructional programs, 
evaluating school outcomes, and improving their professional skills. 

None of the practices described in this chapter can be termed a 
revolutionary departure from the typical school organization. That is to 
say, principals are still ultimately responsible for leading schools and 
teachers still teach, for the most part, in their individual classrooms. 
Nevertheless, the changes these practices introduce go far toward 
overcoming the isolation, fragmentation, and lack of harmony between 
teachers and administrators that prevail in many schools. 

A m^jor benefit of the programs reviewed here is that they involve 
cooperation between teachers and administrators. Principals may work 
with teachers on school improvement teams, or muy entourage and 
support teachers' cooperative professional development. Whether prin- 
cipals participate in these activities directly or not, their role in fos- 
tering a school climate that favors collegiality and norms of ongoing 
improvement is crucial. 

Indeed, the key actor at the school level in initiating and facilitating 
collaboration is the principal, who must provide the support — time, 
resources, and encouragement—necessary to sustain teachers' (;ollegial 
interaction. Similarly, districtwide programs require the super- 
intendent's initiative and persistent c anmitment. 

Two different philosophies appear to guide the collaborative pro 
grams reviewed in this chapter. In one category are programs that 
assign certain experien(!ed iuul well qualified teachers to special roles, 
wherein they help administi ators run the school or they assist or evalu 
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ate other teachers. Some observers have criticized these programs for 
perpetuating a hierarchical system of control and decision making in 
schools because the teachers placed in these positions become sim- 
ply another set of authority figures. 

Along this line, Mary Hatwood Putrell, president of the National 
Education Association, in a ''Statement of Support with Reservations" 
appended to the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy's task 
force report, expressed concern about the lead teacher concept: *lt 
suggests that some teachers are more equal than others/' 

Originating in a different philosophy are programs that foster coop- 
eration among all teachers, such as coUegial observation programs and 
school improvement teams. Advocates of the latter approaches say they 
are more compatible with the norms of a profession, whose members 
share responsibility for quality performance. 

Even these supposedly more egalitarian programs, however, assign 
some te^* hers more responsibili^ than ottiers. Moreover, programs 
that capitalize on real differences among teachers— such as mentor 
plans that Imk experienced teachers with colleagues who are beginning 
their careers— can hardly be considered inconsiutent with the prin- 
ciples and goals of the teaching profession. 
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Chapter 



Introducing 
Collaboration 
in Schools 

In Chapter 3 we reviewed a number of practices and programs — 
ranging from school improvement teams to teaching clinics — that en- 
courage norms of collaboration. In this chapter we will consider ways 
of introducing such programs into the schools. 

Developing and introducing new practices can be a collaborative 
process, involving teachers, principals, and (depending on the scope of 
the program or structure) administrators at the district and state levels. 
However, collaboration on such a large scale may not always be feasi- 
ble. Teachers may initially be reluctant to work in close cooperation 
with their principal, and administrators and policy makers at the district 
and state levels may be hesitant to embark on programs that appear to 
involve expending funds that taxpayers are unwilling to pro^/ide. 

Although support at the district level certainly makes it easier to 
implement collaborative programs and structures, such support is not 
absolutely essential. In its absence, the principal still has considerable 
ability to encourage collaboration on his or her own. 

In the following paragraphs we discuss ways in which the principal 
can introduce collaborative practices without relying on support from 
the district. Considerations involved in the principaFs use of a collabo- 
rative leadership style are also addressed. We also look at elaborate 
efforts to collaborate that require a considerable amount of cooperation 
among personnel at the school, school district, and perhaps even state 
levels. 

In between these comprehensive, districtwidc strategies and the 
efforts principals can undertake on their own are a set of approaches, 
limited in scale to a particular school site, but still ir.volving cooper 
ation with and support from the districts* central office. These modest 
approaches are the subject of the fourth section. Next, a variety of 
considerations involving planning, financial and other resources, and 
training needs are addressed. The two final sections discuss the legal 
obstacles to collaborative stnictures and the need for district level 
administrators to iiivolve principals in planning programs that assign 
increased responsibility to teachers. 

With collaboration, as with any reform, it is helpful to know what 
others have done. Therefore, this chapter includes numerous examples 
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of schools and school districts that have implemented collaborative 
practices. As tliese examples show, a variety of circumstances can 
provide the impetus toward collaboration; a diverse set of strategics 
can be ujed to bring about collaboration; unanticipated problems can 
arise when a school or district first begins to ..dopt collaborative prar 
tices; and creative, dedicated leadership makes the difference in over- 
coming these problems. 



The PrincipaFs Role 

The principal is in the best position to influence a school's norms. As 
Kelley (1980) notes, the principal is most responsible for the climate of 
the school and for the outcomes of productivity and satisfaction at- 
tained by students and staff members. The simple tinth is that others 
respond, directly or indirectly, to what the principal does as well as to 
what he or she does not do. 

Because the principal's role in shaping a school's norms is so impor- 
tant, districts should take considerable care in matching the right prin- 
cipal with the riglit school. Bird and Little (1986) go so far as to say that 
''a principal can be assigned and supervised effectively only if district 
administrators go to a school, study its current condition, negotiate the 
assignment of a principal whose skills and experience apply directly to 
the present and intended condition of that school, and work directly 
with that principal to follow through." 

The principal who wishes to encourage collaboration in his or her 
school can make use of a number of strategies, including advising 
teachers on their practice of teaching, running interference for teachers 
who desire to interact with one another, building collaborative pro- 
cesses into existing school structures, and modeling effective proce- 
dures of classroom observation and teacher evaluation. 

Advising Teachers 

One step a principal can take toward instituting collaborative norms 
is to be available when teachers need help in dealing with their class- 
room problems (of course, this assumes the principal has the skills 
needed to actually provide meaningful help). Doing so requires both 
tact and perseverance, inasmuch as teachers may bt reluctant to admit 
that they have problems and may be skeptical about the principal's 
ability to solve them. 

Once staff members come to see the principal as a leader who can 
help with their teaching problems, the rewards will be worth the effort 
required to reach this goal. When teachers grow accustomed to asking 
for and receiving useful advice from the principal, they become more 
receptive to the idea of asking one another for advice. 

Both Rosenholtz (1989) and Bird and Little (1985) found that schools 
characterized by a high degree of cooperation among the staff were also 
characterized by a high degree of interaction b'^twcf^n st^ff members 
and principal — with the latter kind of cooperation setting the stage for 
the former, 
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Running Interference and Providing Incentives 

In addition to suggesting ways in which teachers can improve their 
teaching, the principal who wishes to promote collaboration must make 
sure that faculty members have the resources needed to make col- 
laboration feasible* For example, a principal may decide to encourage 
the practice of having teachers plan lessons together. In that case, 
classes must be scheduled in such a way that teachers have time during 
the school day to meet. 

The same applies when teachers wish to observe each other teach. 
The schedule must permit one teacher to be free while the other 
teaches, and vice versa. Both teachers must also be free at the same 
time to discuss the results of their observations, 

Glatthorn (1984) recommends orgi^nizing peer observation teams at 
the end of the school yeai^ prior to the initiation of the teams so that the 
school master schedule can reflect these observing and confening 
needs. 

In some instances, principals can use substitute teachers to give 
regular teachers more time for working together. Corbett and D'Amico 
(1986) point out, however, the potential drawbacks of this approach: 
"Teachers mistrust substitutes, feel more competent than the stand-ins, 
and regard time away from students as time stolen from teaching.'* 

One way principals can alleviate the problems posed by using sub- 
stitutes is for the principals and their assistants to act as replacement 
teachers. Bruce Wells, principal of North High in the Worchester 
(Mass.) Public Schools, reports that he and his assistants have fre- 
quently stepped in to teach for faculty members participating in study 
teams at the University of Massachusetts. As Ruck (1986) points out, 
this practice helps to cut roosts and also helps to keep piincipals in 
touch with students and the classroom enviionmeni. 

It may well be that, in most schools, the principal cannot take time 
away from other activities to serve as a replacement teacher. Ruck says 
that most of the principals she interviewed would like to spend more 
time in tlie classroom but believe they cannot do so and still take care 
of their other obligations. Yet, it is difficult to see how a principal can 
function effectively as an instructional leader if he or she is denied the 
time to engage occasionally in instruction. 

The principal's role as a support person ne^^d not be limited to remov- 
ing barriers that impede collaboration among laculty members; the 
principal can also provide incentives that serve to recognize and reward 
such collaboration. 

Ruck (1986) suggests that, when allocating funds for new materials, 
preference might be given to teachers actively engaged in collaborative 
practices. Sii.iiiarly, when allocating funds for field trips, preference 
might be given to those trips that involve two or more teachers working 
together on a project. * 

Other rewaids can also work as incentives to promote collaboration. 
As Ruck points out, "The message *You're doing a great job* is not one 
that teachers hear often.** 

Simply complimenting teachers for their efforts at working together 
can serve as a powerful reinforcer, she says. 
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Corbett and D'Amico (19«6) suggest that principals cai\ facilitate 
Improved teaching by employing what Peters and Waterman call "man- 
agement by wandering around." Instead of relying solely on formal 
channels of communication to keep track of staff performance, the 
manager who employs this technique learns what staff members are 
doing and stimulates desired behavior through daily circuits around the 
work place. 

Management by wandering around would seem to be particularly 
appropriate for principals who desire to encourage collaboration in 
their schools. When the principal engages in frequent informal ex- 
changes with teachers that are focused on instructional matters, teach- 
ers are encouraged to engage in such exchanges among themselves. 

Patience is an important commodity in a school introducing collabo- 
rative practices. Ruck (1986) drives this point home by borrowing an 
analogy from Seymour Papert (author of Mindstorms: Children, Com- 
puters, and Powerful Ideas, New York, Basic Books, Inc., 1980). When 
hitroducing a new program, a programmer expects to encounter "bugs." 
This doesn't mean the progiam is a failure; it only means that the bugs 
must be eliminated. 

Similarly, when collaborating for the first time, teachers can en- 
counter unexpected difficulties. This doesn't mean their efforts to in- 
teract are ineffective; it only nveans that the bugs must be ironed out. 
The principal who clearly explains this process to his or her faculty, 
emphasizing that initial difficulties in tiying out new techniques will not 
be equated with failure, may find that teachers quickly become em- 
boldened to try those new techniques. 

Modifying School Structures 

A quick way to get at the heart of collaboration is to encourage 
teachers to work with one another. Indeed, Schmuck and Schmuck 
(forthcoming) suggest that the principal has more power over modify- 
ing the structures and procedures of the school than he or she has over 
modifying the norms of the school. Rather than becoming frustrated at 
being unable to change a school's norms, the principal can simply 
institute structures that promote cooperation. 

One such structure is the faculty meeting, which, say the Schmucks, 
provides a variety of opportunities to foster collaboration. First, the 
staff could be encouraged to submit, well in advance of the meeting, 
issues they feel should be considered. The principal could then use this 
ii.put in shaping the meeting's agenda. Consequently, the meeting would 
have a shared agenda— one that addresses the concerns of the princi- 
pal and of the faculty. 

Second, the agenda could be distributed to faculty members well 
before the meeting. In this way, they would have an opportunity to 
discuss the issues with one another beforehand. 

Third, the principal can involve the faculty in running the meeting. 
Instead of having the principal chair the meetings, the task can be 
rotated among the faculty members. 

Although none of the steps suggested above is particularly daring. 
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togetlier they can help transform the faculty meeting from an instru- 
ment througli which the principal promulgates policy into an instru- 
ment through which the faculty as a whole, with the principal as leader, 
develops policy. 

The faculty committee is another vehicle that can be used to en- 
courage collaboration among the staff. If the committee members per- 
ceive that tJiey are actually expected to study a problem and come up 
with solutions and if they perceive that their recommendations will be 
taken seriously, then the committee will actively work together and— in 
the process — encourage norms of collaboration. 

Barth (198G) writes that, when he was a principal, he provided time at 
the beginning of each faculty meeting to highlight teacher achieve- 
ments. He also rotated the location of faculty meetings so that each 
teacher had an opportunity to serve as host, sharing with the rest of the 
faculty unique features of his or her curriculum or classroom activities. 
A variation of this approach, practiced by a principal described by Ruck 
(1986), is to set aside time at faculty meetings for teachers to describe 
inservice programs they have attended, innovations they have intro- 
duced into their classrooms, and the like. 

Observing and Evaluating Teachers 

In Chapter 1, we listed what Little (1982) called the critical practices 
of adaptability that were encouraged by norms of collaboration. One of 
these critical practices is providing teachers with frequent and useful 
critiques of their teaching. In a scliool with highly developed norms of 
collaboration, such critiques can frequently be supplied by a teacher's 
colleagues. 

Where such norms have not already been developed, the principal 
must take the lead in conducting frequent and useful classroom obser- 
vations and evaluations of his or her staff. As we have seen, such 
assistance by the principal encowages teachers, in turn, to assist one 
another. 

Requirements for success. It should be emphasized that frequency 
of evaluation is not a sufficient condition: For evaluations to be useful, 
teachers must perceive that the evaluations actually help them to im- 
prove in their work. 

According to Bird and Little (1985), reciprocity between the principal 
and the teacher must prevail if observation and evaluation for instnic- 
tional improvement are to be meaningful. Such reciprocity requires the 
following conditions: 

1. The observer must assert the knowledge and skill needed to 
help a practitioner of a complex art. 

2. The teacher must defer in some way to the observej'*s assertion, 
that is, the te'icher must accept the obsei*ver*s claim to possess 
the skill and knowledge needed to help the teacher. 

3. The observer must display the knowledge and skill which he or 
she necessarily asserts. 

4. The teaclier must respond to the observer's assertions, at lejist 
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by trying some change in behavior, materials, role with stu- 
dents, or perspective on teaching. 

5. The cbserver's performance must improve along with the 
teacher's, and by much the same means: training, practice, and 
observant commentary from someone who was present 

The principal who hopes to use observation and evaluation to help 
teachers improve must expect to expend considerable time and energy 
in doing so. In those schools studied by Bird and Little that had strong 
observation and evaluation programs, the pi incipals had done con- 
siderable reading to improve staff knowledge of teaching and of obser- 
vation and evaluation practices, and teachers had taken the time to 
attend training sessions in these areas. In one junior high school, each 
of the 45 teachers was observed by the principal or vice principal for 
five successive days in the fall and five successive days in the spring. 

After a principal has successfully established obsen ation by adminis- 
trators as a tool for helping teachers to improve, the path has been 
cleared for introducing peer obsei'vation. Bird and Little found that in 
schools where teachers thought that observation by the principal had 
helped them to improve, they were receptive to observing and being 
observed by their colleagues. 

Again, time and energy are necessities; teachers cannot be expected 
to meet the requirements of reciprocity outlined above unless they have 
some oreliminary training in observation and in providing useful com- 
mentary on what they have observed. 

Peer coaching. According to Garmston (1987), the first step in im- 
plementing a peer coaching program is the selection of a coaching 
model — technical, coUegial, or challenge — best suited to the particular 
goals of the school and the particular needs of the school's faculty. 
After a model has been selected, the principal can support peer coach- 
ing by demomjtraiing that he or she considers coaching important, 
providing a focus for coaching activity, providing training for coaches, 
and modeling positive coaching behaviors. 

Garmston mentions several practical ways in which principals dem- 
onstrate the importance they attach to peer coaching and model posi- 
tive coaching behaviors. For example, they can provide time at faculty 
meetings for teachers to share their ideas about coaching and allow 
copching teams to get together during time that v;ould otherwise be 
spent on full-scale faculty meetings. And principals can model positive 
coaching behaviors by soliciting staff critiques of faculty meetings (in 
eifect, letting himself or herself be coached by the faculty) and by 
"shadowing** other principals. That is, the principals of two schools can 
take turns observing each other in act'on and coaching each other. 

Peer observation. What Garmston says about the principal's role in 
peer coaching also applies to the principal's role in peer observation. It 
is important for the principal to demonstrate that he or she considers 
peer observation important, to provide a focus for observations, to 
provide adequate training, and to model positive obser\'ation behaviors. 

Huck (1986) encourages principals to implement peor observation 
procedures that follow the clinical .supervision mod(4, whore the em- 
phasis is on reinforcing a teacher*s strengths rather than pointing out 
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his or her weaknesses, and where the individual being evaluated has a 
voice in deciding what aspects of his or her classroom performance are 
to be evaluated. In the early stages of a peer observation progi am, when 
teachers may be nervous about observing and being obsei-ved by one 
another, the principal can help put together pairs of teachers who will 
feel comfortable with each other. If conflicts arise, the principal can act 
as a counselor to help the parties work out their differences. 

Bird and Little's (1985) principle of reciprocity, mentioned earlier, 
has applications that go far beyond the areas of observation and evalu- 
ation. To effectively mtroduce collaborative norms into a school, a 
principal must be an effective teaching leader. This means that he or 
she must assert and display the mastery of teaching and the leadership 
that entitle him or her to lead the staff ttr -ugh a period of change. 
Similarly, the staff must accept and responi the principal's efforts to 
initiate changes. And, in the overall effort to institute norms of col- 
laboration, the principal's skills at leadership must grow along with the 
teachers' skills at teaching. 

Empowering Teachers 

Shortly after Barth (1987) became a principal, he received a memo 
from a veteran teacher indicating his intention **to stay out of school 
until the deplorable and illegal fire safety standards have been cor- 
rected." Bartli could have denied that the situation was serious enough 
to warrant any action, or he could have promised to do something about 
it himself. But he did neither. Instead, he offered to let the teacher 
develop his own plan for improving the school's fire safety standaids 
and pledged his support for any plan the teacher might devise. 

The teacher went on, says Barth, to create "an incredible school fire 
safety system/* He met with individual teachers and classes to discuss 
the dangers posed by fire hazards, held fire drills for individual classes 
and for the school as a whole, and even arranged for a nearby church to 
provide shelter should a fire break out during the winter months. 

The teacher, the school, and Barth himself all derived benefits from 
entrusting fire safety to the teacher. Barth was free to devote his time to 
other duties. The school er\joyed the benefits of a more thorough fire 
.safety program than Barth would have had time to develop on his own. 
And the teacher received recognition for having done something to 
solve one of the school's pressing problems. 

This example illustrates a number of imporUint points. First, many 
teacohers have leadership qualities that can be tapped for the benefit of 
the school as a whole. Second, teachers are more likely to use those 
leadership qualities when they can be applied to problems of particular 
concern to them than when they arc applied to problems of concern 
only to the principal. And third, teachers are more willing to use their 
leadership qualities when they are given the authority to develop their 
own plans and the support needed to implement them. 

Of course, not all teachers are deeply concerned about Tiw safety. But 
many teachers are concerned about particular facets of the way the 
school is run. Some miglit want to upgrade the science curriculum. 
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Some might want to assemble reading materials. And some might want 
to levamp the libraiy, In any case, the school is best served when the 
individual teacher or teachers most interested in a given problem are 
given the authority to solve that problem. 

The principal and the faculty can find additional guidelines and prac- 
tical suggestions for implementing collaborative practices in Ventures 
in Good Stiwoling: A Cooperative Model for a Succes^ul Secondary 
School^ developed jointly by the National Education Association (NEA) 
and the National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP)» 
This booklet is intended to serve as a practical tool to help teachers and 
principals examine their responsibilities to create a quality instructional 
program at the school site. Drawing on a large body of research, Ven- 
tures provides indicators denoting characteristics of effective schools. 

The NEA and the NASSP encourage principals and teachers to use 
the booklet together as a means of determining where their school 
stands and where they want it to go. In essence. Ventures provides a 
framework in which principals and teachers can work together to pro- 
mote school improvement — and, in the piocess, to foster collaboration 
among teachers and between teachers and the principal. 

Preparing for a Collaborative Style of Leadership 

The shift from an authoritarian or a bureaucratic mode of leadcrslup 
to a collaborative one is not an easy step for many school admlnistia- 
tors to take» One mistake is to change one's leadership style too quickly. 
The administrator should take time to adapt his or her style of leader- 
ship to the situation in the school, taking into account such factors as 
teachers' unity, expertise, and readiness to assume increased respon- 
sibility for decisions^ Some teachers, comfortable in their isolation and 
autonomy, will feel threatened when the principal suddenly announces 
they must now critique one another's teaching or take a more active 
role in deciding school issues. 

One effective way to prevent teachers' anxiety from mounting is to 
precede the introduction of collaborative leadership and structures 
with an effort to clarify and emphasize the school's pwpose. 

Rosenholtz (1989) found that teachers' anxiety was lowest and their 
cooperation in school improvement was greatest when they clearly 
understood and rallied around their school's goals. With their attention 
and energies focused on a common objective, teachers were more open 
to criticism from their peers and more willing to help each other im- 
prove their practice. 

Once the faculty has embraced the school's mission, then the princi- 
pal can explain that the most effective means for marshalling the 
school's resources toward fulfillment of that mission is a collaborative 
approach, which will involve a change in everyone's roles, 

Leading Versus Imposing 

At all sUiges, the wise principal is careful to distinguish between 
leading the way towaid collaboration and imposing collaboration on 
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the faculty, Wildman and Niles (1987) describe the essential nature of 
collaboration in the following terms: 

Collaboration naturally complements autonomy. FYeedom to direct one's 
own learning is a vital aspect of collaboration, Collegia) groups must be 
flexible in their composition and purpose. They must form anji disin- 
tegrate based on the needs of individual teachers. And it is teachers who 
must decide on the specifics of their collaboration. Control of collegiality, 
either externally or hierarchically, is antithetical to the basic concept. 
Professionals cannot be forced to be coUegial. 

According to Fullan (1985), "Successful change involves pressure, 
but it is pressure through inter<wtion with peers and other technical 
and administrative leaders" (his emphasis). 

Sharing his recipe for the development of a teaching clinic similar to 
Pittsburgh's Schenley's High School Teacher Center, Davis (1986) ad- 
vises admhiistrators to adopt a caring attitude: 

Personal talks with individual teachers exploring this new dimension in 
professionalism are important. Group feedback sessions to monitor the 
feelings of participants, as they experience the trials and tribulations of 
growth, are essential. 

Will an administrator who adopts a collaborative style be perceived 
by colleagues and some subordinates as weak or ineffective? Perhaps 
so, mitially. 

Shakeshaft (1987), speaking about issues facing women administra- 
tors, notes that those who manage from a collaborative framework do 
so in a system that stresses the value of competitive individualism and 
personal achievement at the expense of community goals. Conceding 
the reality of such a systijm, effective women leaders often report that 
they first establish themselves and then introduce participatory styles, 
Shakeshaft says. 

WhUe preparing then* staff members for collaborative approaches, 
women leaders acknowledge that Uiey were mistaken, at first, for weak 
administrators. 

•'Nevertheless,'* Shakeshaft asserts, "the reseaich offers overwhelm- 
ing evidence that women's collaborative style wot ks best and over the 
long haul is instrumental m women being rated as effective leaders.'* 

Blending Collaborative and Assertive Approaches 

The collaborative approach to leadership is not intended to work in 
;ill schools all the time. Kenneth Tewel, principal of Brooklyn's George 
Westinghouse Vocational and Technical High School, explains that 
schools go through several stages of development requirin'' different 
leadership styles. Quoted in "The Urban School Principal: Tho Rocky 
Road to Instructional Leadership" (Carnegie Quarterly, Winter 1986), 
Tewel points out that some situations call for authoritarian approaches, 
whereas others call for a more collaborative style. 

The problem Ls that many principals get stuck in one style of leadei- 
ship and run into trouble: 

A lot of leaders can't shift their modf? of leadership to fit changed circum- 
stances. They carry their battlefield mentality into less critical pliases of 
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the schoors evolution. As a result, they are unprepared to assume a more 
moderate, collaborative mode once the school is past crisis. This can 
create fissures within the school community, blocking further Innovation. 

Long after a schoors faculty members have taken on increased re- 
sponsibility for school improvement and their own professional growth, 
some situations will still call for directive, assertive leadership. 

Mann (1986) points out the flaws of school impro\ ement efforts that 
rely strictly on voluntary participation by teachers. He advises adminis- 
trators to operate with a complete repertoire of leadership strategies — 
the soft, voluntary techniques, as well as the hard, assertive approaches. 

"In the absence of cooperation and where reasonable persuasion 
does not avail, the exercise of leadership may end with the assertion of 
power, that is, the leader requiring the follower to do what the follower 
would not otherwise have done," Mann says. 

Again, we are reminded that collaboration is but one means to 
achieve quality schools, and that, depending on the circumstances, 
there are other, equally valid means to achieve the same end. Further, 
thos(^ means are not mutually exclusive. Principals can delegate re- 
sponsibility for some issues to teachers and on other issues insist that 
teachers follow their direction. 



Comprehensive Strategies 

Thus far we have focused on the principal's role in encouraging 
collaboration and leading? the collaborative school. In this section we 
discuss methods of encouraging collaborative endeavors that require 
extensive initiative and support from the school district's central office. 

The experiences of schools that have successfully implemented col- 
laboration suggest collaborative norms can be introduced into a school 
in either of two ways. 

One is to adopt a comprehensive approach: assessing the school's 
culture and the ways in which that culture does or does not serve the 
needs of the school's population, identifying norms that should be 
changed, and determining specific steps to take to improve those 
norms. 

The other strategy follows a more limited, indirect approach. The 
principal identifies particular problem confronting the school and 
solicits the help of the staff (and, in some instances, the students) in 
solving that problem. By thus involving the entire school community in 
working together to solve one problem, norms of collaboration are 
encouraged. 

In this section sve consider four models of school improvement that 
exemplify the comprehensive approach. The merits of the indirect ap- 
proach are the subject of the following section. 

Reaching Success llirough Involvew.ent 
Reaching Success through Involvement (RSI) is a strategy for initiat- 
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iiig change at the school building level developed at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sl^. By 1986, RSI had already been inriplemented in 14 schools in five 
states and was being introduced in 28 ad Jitional schools in five other 
states. 

As explained by Purtwengler (1986), RSI is a long term (12 to 36 
month) strategy for school unprovement. Its 11 steps run from recogni- 
tion by the principal and assist iit principals of their responsibility for 
the school's overall effective less, through formation of a planning 
council, development of inservice programs, collection of data to assess 
progress being made, and (at the end of each year) election of new 
members of the planning council. 

Perhaps the most striking features of RSI are its focus on continuous 
planning and action throughout the school year, and its emphasis on 
involvement of participants from all segments of the school community. 

The planning council (consisting of administrators and faculty mem- 
bers) and a student leadership group take part in a thiee-day retreat to 
focus on leadership training and problem-solving activities. At the re- 
treat, task forces (with student representation) are formed to solve 
specific school problems. Each task force holds at least four half-day 
meetings durmg the school year to assess the progress it is making and 
determine what further work must be done. 

Although RSI is a strategy focusing on improvement at the school 
level, it clearly requires strong support from the central office if it is to 
work. It is difficult to see how RSI could work without the expenditure 
of considerable time by both administrators and faculty. Asking faculty 
members to use their "spare*' time for the purpose would place an 
unfair burden on them and hkely would incur their resentment. And, if 
the time is to come from their regular working hours, substitutes must 
be provided or additional staff must be hired. 



Organizational Development 

Another comprehensive strategy for school improvement that en- 
courages collaborative practices is organizational development (OD). 
As explained by Schmuck and colleagues (1985), OD is aimed at im- 
proving the ability of the subsystems of a school district to change 
themselves, 

Schmuck and his colleagues base their strategy on four postulates: 

• First, schools are constituted of components — individuals, facihties, 
books, and so on — which are further or;^anized into subsystems, 

• Second, "as living systems, schools are goal-directed. Usually, how- 
ever, the goals are stated so vaguely by school personnel that they 
cannot be recognized even when they are being reached." In many 
cases, a schools stated goals may be at vai iance with those goals that 
tlie school's activities actually promote. To the extent that this happens, 
the school must either live with the contradiction; close off communica- 
tion, which advertises the ambiguity; change its proclaimed goals; or 
change its behavior. 
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• Third, schools, like other living systems, display vaiying degrees of 
openness in communication. Administrators may communicate with 
school boards, curriculum committees may be in touch with outside 
experts, and teacher organizations may be in contact with teacher 
organizations from outside the school or the district. Such contacts 
bring outside influences and ideas to bear within the organization. 
"Strain within schools occurs when one subsystem (suc^h as tlie cur- 
riculum division) brings new practices into the district and another 
subsystem (such as a school building staff) resists trying the new 
practices." 

• Fourth, schools maintain many resources and plans that at any one 
time are not being used* While these plans *Vill inevitably include a 
number of irrelevant or even potentially deleterious practices, a school 
can be adaptive only if it encourages the emergence of whatever re- 
sources exist for optimizing its educative functions." 

Given the four postulates outlined above, it is not surprising that OD 
attempts to improve the ability of schools to change themselves 
through clarifying school goals, improving communication among vari- 
ous elements of the school community, and tapping the school's unused 
resources. To do so, OD employs the services of an outside facilitator, 
who works closely with the district's central office and the principal 
and faculty members. 

Tliree features of OD are especially worth noting: 

• First, OD emphasizes the importance of developing a plan that fits 
the situation at a particular school. The facilitator must be satisfied that 
a particular plan will work before implementing it and must be pre- 
pared to monitor it and modify it as necessary. 

• Second, OD includes plans for terminating the consultation process 
vhen those services are no longer needed, and for institutionalizing the 
changes that hrve been introduced. This includes training a cadre of 
school personnel to continue the work after the facilitator has gone. 

• Third, OD places a strong emphasis on encouraging and developing 
collaborative processes. Facilitators train participants in ways of better 
expressing themselves and listening to one another. The facilitators, 
through group discussions with participants, attempt to identify group 
norms, distinguishing between those that simply reflect cunent prac- 
tices and those that describe how members of the school community 
would like things to be. For example, teachers may practice norms of 
isolation simply because that is the way things have always been done 
and each teacher is reluctant to be the first to do things differently. 
Through group discussions, each teacher may find that he or she is not 
the only one who would like to engage in more collaborative practices. 
Once group support for such practices becomes apparent, participation 
in such practices becomes much easier. 

Although OD, like Reaching Success thiough Involvement, typically 
employs outside facilitators to work with members of a school's popu- 
lation, many OD principles and methods can be employed usefully by 
administrators who have no formal training in the subject. The hand- 
book by Schmuck and colleagues provides considerable information 
along those lines. 
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SUnff Development for School Improvement Program 

A third program designed to encourage collaboration at the school 
buUding level is Wayne State University's Staff Development for School 
Improvement Program (SDSI), which involves approximately 15 school 
districts, The program, as described by Hall (1986), involves a six-step 
process: 

Rmdiness. After a facilitator from the program meets with the prin- 
cipal and faculty of the school to explain the program and answer 
questions about it, the faculty members vote on whether or not to 
participate. The project moves forward only if 70 percent or more of the 
staff vote to participate. 

Needs assessment. The facilitator leads the staff through diagnosis, 
brainstorming, and ranking activities to select school goals, After one or 
two goals have been selected by consensus, planning team members are 
selected to work on the building's plan. 

Writing the plan. With the help of the facilitator and the principal, 
the planning team writes up the plan, which specifies objectives, activi- 
ties to be completed, persons responsible for the activities, evaluation 
plans for each objective, and costs. The plan is then discussed and 
modified by the faculty members. Finally, the plan is examined, modi- 
fied (if necessary), and approved by project staff members at Wayne 
State University. 

Implementation. A building-level team consisting of the principal 
and faculty members implements and coordinates activities called for 
by the plan. These usually include school visits, workshops, classroom 
observations, student reward systems, curriculum development by 
comnuttees, conferences, and materials preparation. 

Evaluation. In this step, formative (including implementation evalu- 
ation) and summative data are collected to monitor progress toward the 
school's goal. 

Reassessment and continuation. The facilitator and the schoors 
staff members examine the year's accomplishments, decide what they 
wish to accomplish in the following year, and develop a new plan for 
that year. 

According to Hall, evaluations of the first three years of the SDSI 
process found that 82 percent or more of the teachers in each school 
observed improvements in knowledge, skills, communication, and par- 
ticipation in decision making. 

Hall notes that, for this staff development program to succeed, the 
prin(npal must emphasize that the project's goal is to encourage on- 
going growth. If the principal does so and ?.ctively encourages teachers 
to share ideas with one another the norms of collaboration established 
through the program will continue after the original program has been 
completed. 



Pittsburgh's Teaching Clinic 
Another ambitious program to break down the bMrriers that isolate 
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teachers is the Schenley High School Teaching Center in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. In the previous chapter we described the center's oper- 
ation; here we highlight its origins. 

"In the late 1970s " says Henderson (1986), 'Tittsburgh'j^ public 
schools were stuck in a political quagmire." 

The school board was wrapped up in arguments over court-ordered 
desegregation. And parents — unhappy over the way desegregation was 
being handled and believing that the quality of education in the public 
schools was deteriorating — W(,Te transferring their children to private 
schools. 

In the period from 1980 through 1985, the situation improved mark- 
edly. According to Henderson, in 1981 almost half the elementary and 
ntiddle schools in the district scored below the national norm in aca- 
demic achievement tests; by 1985, all those schools scored above that 
norm. The high school dropout rate — 35 percent in 1980 — was down to 
21 percent by the end of 1985. And during the period from 1983 through 
1985, 3,400 students whose parents had transferred them to private 
schools returned to the public school system. 

What caused the turnaround? Richard C. Wallace, Jr., the district's 
superintendent, was widely acknowledged as chief architect ot Pitts- 
burgh's educational rebuilding effort. But Wallace did not accomplish 
the task on his own. 

First, Wallace and his staff, with the assistance of educators at the 
University of Pittsburgh, surveyed the community — includiag children, 
parents, teachers, and administrators — to see what was on people's 
minds. Having pinpointed the problems to be faced, the superintendent 
took his results to the school board. The board then chose to back 
Wallace and his staff in developing a number of programs designed to 
improve teaching and learning. 

These included MAP (Monitoring Achievement in Pittsburgh), a pro- 
gram to establish districtwide educational goals; PRISM (Pittsburgh's 
Research-based Instructional Supervisory Model), used for training and 
evaluating teachers; and the Schenley High School Teacher Center. 

A number of factors contributed to making the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools' improvement program a success. First was the leadership 
provided by the district's superintendent. Second, the school board was 
willing to back the superintendent's efforts at '^^^ucational reform. 
Third, he surveyed all the important elements in the community to 
ascertain their perception of the district's needs, instead of merely 
imposing his own program on the district. Fourth, instead of trying to 
improve teaching by removing inferior teachers, Wallace initiated a 
strong effort to improve the performance of all distri(!t personnel. 

Wallace involved all the interested parties in shaping Pittsburgh's 
programs. For example, secondmy school teachers were involved in 
planning the Schenley High School Teacher Center from the very be- 
ginning. And finally, the local union, an affiliate of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, was willing to work closely with the district to 
implement its programs. 
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Modest Approaches 

Although Reaching Success through Involvement, Organizational De- 
velopment, the Staff Development for School Improvement Program, 
and tlife teaching clinic developed by the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
differ from one another in many important respects, they share one 
common element: All are comprehensive programs intended to produce 
far-reaching changes in the ways in which administrators and teachers 
within a school or a district approach their profession. 

Many schools and districts perceive no need for such sweeping 
changes; in some cases efforts at initiating auch changes can even be 
counterproductive. Kelley (1980) notes that where levels of satisfaction 
with the current situation are high, changes are unlikely to produce 
many positive results. If proposed changes would require resources that 
are not available, things may be better left unchanged. 

Although school administrators may determine that sweeping 
changes such as those envisioned in the RSI strategy or in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools program are unsuitable for their needs, they may 
find that other less sweeping changes may help solve specific prob- 
lems. At the same time, those chanj^es may help to strengthen norms of 
collaboration. Of threo examples that serve to clarify the point, two are 
reported by Lieberman and Miller (1984), and the third is based on our 
interview with a prn^ ipal. 



Reforms Lead io Collaboration 

The faculty and administration at Big City High School (the fictitious 
name Lieberman and MiUer give to a school they studied) felt the need 
to develop alternative: programs to service the school's aiverse student 
population. In collaboration with a nearby m{yoi univcrsitj^ Big City 
High established a teacher center in the school buildinj^. At first, the 
center was headed by a university staff person; later, control was given 
to one of che high schoors teachers, who was freed from regular class- 
room duties. 

The teacher center eventually became a meeting place for teachers 
who wanteu to plan for change in present structur^.'S and procedures. 
According to Lieberman and Miller: 

Teachers came to Uu: Center individually and in groups. They cariie to 
read, to reflect on their teaching, and to phm togetiier. After three years, 
the Center is veiy much a part of the school. It has become an important 
school institution. 

It is important to note that the teacher center succeeded because it 
met a perceived need of the faculty: a place where teachers could work 
together to plan strategies for meeting th(? needs of their studonts. 

Lieberman and Miller *s other example is based on what happened in a 
medium-sized, urban school district when teachers became involved in 
districtwide improvements and their own professional development. 
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There was a consensus among principals and faculty members that 
the district lacked remedial materials in language arts and reading that 
elementary teachers rould use in their regular classroom instmction. A 
group of principals and teachers sought the support of the assistant 
superintendent of curriculum for a project involving teachers in materi- 
ale development In response to their request, the district hired 45 
teachers to work for two weeks during the summer on developing 
materials for classroom use. Three pilot schools developed their own 
methods of introducing the materials into the classroom. 

One comment by the assistant superintendent is particularly worth 
noting: "The district level cuniculum staff served as consultants to the 
schools on an invitat. jnal basis. That is, the district staff responded to 
expressed staff needs rather than taking a leadership position.'* Six 
months into the project, the assistant superintendent indicated that it 
was generally viewed as a success. 

It appears that both the teacher center at Big City High School and 
the project for developing remedial materials in the urban school dis- 
trict strengthened norms of collaboration. Together, teachers planned 
for improvement at the teacher center, and teachers worked together to 
develop materials for remedial instmction. But in neither case was the 
reform introduced for the purpose of increasing collaboration as such. 
Rather, the roforms were a response to the perceived needs of the 
teachers in matters regarding instruction and curriculum. In the process 
of addressing those needs, collaboration took place. 

North High 

Another school that incorporated collaborative practices is North 
Higl\ in the Worchester (Mass.) Public Schools. Bruce Wells, the princi- 
pal, told us the school traditionally served a student body consisting 
primarily of middle class whites with strong educational backgrounds 
who intended to go on to college. The goals and practices of North 
High^s faculty reflected these demographic considerations. 

In the 1970s, Worchester*s demographics changed considerably and 
th? composition of North High*s student body changed accordingly. 
Instead of seiving a student body consisting primarily of white, middle 
class students with strong educational backgrounds, North High found 
it'^elf serving a student body consisting primarily of disadvantaged stu- 
dents from minority groups, many of whom lacked the strong educa- 
tional backgrounds of their predecessors. 

While the composition of the student body changed radically, the 
composition of the faculty did not. Teachers who had spent their entire 
careers helping students prepare for college found it difficult to ac^just 
to working with students who were poorly grounded in the basics. 

Wdls saw that something needed to bo done to help the faculty adyust 
to their changing circumstances. He found help in the Massachusetts 
Coalition for School Improvement— a branch of John GoodIad\s 
National Network for Educational Renewal, discussed in the previous 
chapter. 
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Through the coalition, Wells was able to provide faculty members 
with the opportunity to attend symposiums at the University of Massa- 
chusetts conducted by Goodlad and his associates. At subsequent fac- 
ulty meetings, teachers returning from the symposiums were able to 
share their experiences with the rest of the st'ift; 

Work with the coalition is serving as the catalyst for a number of 
other changes at North High that are encouraging faculty self-renewal 
and improving teaching and learning. North Higli began working with 
the University of Massachusetts Medical Center to develop a mkgnet 
program on health and science. Faculty planning groups began working 
on setting curriculum development priorities. And North High's faculty 
began workmg with the faculties of the high school's primaiy feeder 
middle schools to work out mutual problems. 

Wells suggested that the key to successfully involving faculty mem- 
bers in collaborative endeavors is finding a hook that will make it worth 
their while to spend the extra time and effort needed to make such 
endeavors a success. For the faculty at Nortli High, the hook was the 
opportunity to participate in symposiums led by noted educational 
leaders such as Goodlad. Initially, faculty members might have par- 
ticipated in the program simply for the thrill of working in person with 
such individuals; having done so, however, they returned to North High 
and engaged in collaborative activities with their colleagues. 



Planning, Resources, and Training 

As we have seen, collaborative structures vary from comprehensive, 
districtwide strategies to simple changes in the way faculty meetings 
are nm. Among the variables that govern the choice of a structure 
appropriate for a particular district or school are the perceived need for 
collaboration, the readiness of the faculty and administration for 
change, and the availability of any additional resources that will be 
needed to implement the structure. What may be desirable for one 
setting may not work well in another. And what may be desirable on its 
merits may, regrettably, be impractical, given the district's or school's 
financial resources. 

Needs Assessment and Selection of Collaborative 
Structures 

A beginning step is to assess where the district or school is on the 
continuum between isolated and collaborative. How often do toochers 
interact on educational issues? Do they have experience working to- 
gether on school or instructional improvement? Do they observe one 
another teach and share strategies for improvement? Answers to ques 
tions such as tliese can help in assessing stmctures that would be 
appropriate. 

Teachers arui administrators who have had little experience with 
collegitility may need to be convinced of its benefits before new prac- 
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tices can be initiated. In such a case, it is best to start on a small scale, 
involving those personnel, including union representatives, who show 
interest. Their involvement in planning collaborative structures is itself 
a step toward collegiality and a paiticipative management style. Fur- 
ther, say Ward and her colleagues (1985), such involvement **demon- 
strates the seriousness of the school/school district's commitment to 
recognition and use of teachers* expertise/' 

A maijor drawback of many traditional teacher evaluation and pro- 
fessional development programs is that they are not linked with 
broader district and School improvement efforts, The goal in imple- 
menting a collaborative program should not be to produce col- 
laboration for its own sake. Rather, it is best first to identify an 
important need in the school or district and then to select, with teach- 
ers, a collaborative activity that will fulfill that need, The activitj' and 
the collaboration it fosters are but means to achieve the instructional 
improvement or other goal desired. 

Once the purpose is clarified, selection of an appropriate method can 
be made. To ascertain the track record of a particular collaborative 
approach to school improvement or professional development, a plan- 
ning team could consult the research literature. In other schools where 
the program or structure has been implemented, what results have been 
obtained? How do teachers and administrators in those schools judge 
the program's effectiveness? Are data available that link the program to 
student achievement? If answers to these questions are not available in 
print, the team cculd visit schools operating the program to obtain the 
information first hand. Insights gained from site visits can not only help 
in deciding whether this stmcture will work for you, but also how it can 
best be implemented. 



Time 




All parties should realize that introducing norms of collaboration is a 
process that requires time* Formal programs such as RSI and OD are 
designed to run for anywhere from one to three years. It may very well 
take that much time before such progf ams show visible results in the 
form of increased teacher collegiality, involvement in school gover- 
nance, and faculty-management harmony. It may take even longer be- 
fore those changes have any discernible effect on teachers' 
instructional effectiveness and student achievement. Hence, patience is 
a requisite in the effort to foster collaboration. 

Introducing collaborative norms also takes time in another sense, as 
Bird and Little (1986) attest: "time for teachers to study, analyze and 
advance their practices; time for principals, department heads, and 
teacher leaders to support improvement; time for faculties to examine, 
debate, and improve their norms of civility, instruction, and 
improvement." 

Such time must come from somewhere. It i.s both unfair and unre- 
alistic to expect teachers to somehow find the time for c*ollaborative 
activities and continue to do everything they are expected to do 
already. 
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While acknowledging the difficulties involved in furnishing teachers 
with the time needed for collaborative endeavors, Wildman and Niles 
(1987) stress the importitnee of overcoming those difficulties; 

Finding more time for teacher growth obviously involves increased costs, 
but time-efficient staff development efforts that do not produce teacher 
learning are clearly not cost effective. Time for teacher learning is one of 
the most important investments a school system can make to maintain 
and improve quality educational programs. 

According to the National Governors* Association's report, Time for 
Results, schools typically spend about one-tenth what private industry 
devotes to development of personnel. 

In a discussion of the time required for a collegia] observation pro- 
gram, Roper and Hoffman (1986) argue that the real problem is one of 
priorities: 

Convincing the powers that be that teachers are professionals who learn 
best from one another is the central issue. In the financial crunch facing 
so many school districts it would seem easier to "sell** a program that 
does not require high priced consultations, expensive materials, and dis- 
ruption of classes than the more typical inservice experience that often 
requiies all thiee. Strange as it seems, districts will often pay the price for 
the legitimacy of the expensive "expert** rather than put those resoui ces 
into using their own staff as experts. Lack of time is a symptom, not a 
cause, for the more basic problem of lack of support for coUegiality. 

In a study of teacher participation in school-level improvement pro- 
grams, Dawson (1984) compared the relative effectiveness of using 
non-instructional time (plarming periods, lunch, and before and after 
school) and non-discretionaiy time (scheduler^ for classroom instinc- 
tion, faculty or department meetings, and hiservice activities). Use of 
non-instructional time h ad several disadvantages: 

The length of time avdilable was usually brief— one hour or less. 1 oachers 
felt rushed, could not block out other concerns and concentrate on 
planning, or were tired. Consequently, some planning sessions were rela- 
tively unproductive. Furthermore, teachers considered this non- 
instructional time discretionary and sometimes^ resented being asked to 
relinquish it. 

Non-discretionary time, on the other hand, required more resources 
but had several advantages: 

Usually, longer blocks of time were available for uninterrupted work. 
Participants were often more relaxed and productive. Teacheis perceived 
the allocation of time to a new project as evidence of administrator 
commitment and were encouraged to continue their in\ 'Ivement. 

Dawson reports that non-discretionary time had to be used ju- 
diciously to avoid oven eliance on substitutes. To reduce the amount of 
time required for the programs, schools spread the process over a 
longer period, reducing the frequency of meetings; reduced the extent 
of participation, such as assigning initial planning to a core group; and 
replaced larger groups with multiple smaller groups that could meet at 
separate* times. 
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Finances 

In financial terms, the cost of implementing collaborative programs 
varies widely from program to program and district to district. The 
more comprehensive and elaborate the program, the more it can be 
expected to cost. 

Judy A. Johnston, director of the Pittsburgh Public Schools' Schenley 
High School Teacher Center, places the cost of running the school as a 
teacher center (over and above the cost of a normal high school oper- 
ation) at about 1,5 million dollars a year — or about 1.5 percent of tlie 
district's overall budget. Stressing that most of this cost is for the 
salaries of replacements (full-time district employees) for teachers at- 
tending the center, Johnston suggests that other districts might be able 
to find ways of achieving the same objectives while avoiding that cost* 

Other costs that derive from Schenley's operation as a professional 
development center include salaries for the director and her assistant, 
clerical salaries, seminar presenters' fees, and ongoing inservice. 

Kay Mitchell, director of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg (N.C.), School 
District's Teacher Caieer Development Program, estimates the pro- 
gram's cost at about 4 million dollcus out of a district budget of 225 
million dollars (or about 1,7 percent). 

The Toledo Public Schools' Intern/Intervention Plan in the 1986-87 
school year cost that district $448,000 more than a traditional teacher 
evaluation piogram would have cost, according to Robert D. Corcoran, 
Toledo's executive director of personnel. This expenditure, consisting 
primarily of salaries for 17 consulting teachers, represents less than 
one-fourth of 1 percent of the district's $200 million nrmual budget* 

Two factors should be kept in mind when evaluating costs such as 
those outlined above. First, they are the costs of large-scale, district- 
wide programs; school-level innovations such as involving faculty in 
school improvement teams may require no financial expenditure. And 
second, programs such as the Schenley Teacher Center replace other, 
conventional staif development programs that also cost money* 

A district can seek external sources of funding for programs that 
miglit capture people s imagination. Johnston explained that Schenley's 
startup costs of approximately $400,000 were borne largely through 
grants of various types. 

If a district can*t compensate teachers for all the time they spend on a 
collaborative activity, partial payment is better than none. The Auburn, 
NY., School District decided to (compensate participants in its Pro- 
fessional Assistance Teams for four of the six hours they spend each 
month at team meetings (held when school is not in session so as not to 
interfere with the educational process). 

Training 

Another consideration in plaiming collaborative structur(»s ijj the 
need for training in such skills as problem solving, communicalion, and 
ob^servation of (classroom teaching. Although in some instances con 
sultants must be hired, again a concerted effort can be made to identify 
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capable trainers among the district's or schoors staff. 

Especially important is the proper training of teachers who are given 
responsibility for assisting other teachers. Davis (1986) reports that 
during the first three years of the Schenley Tea(^her Center's operation 
the leadership cadi'e received about 60 hours of training in addition to 
the initial basic training. The elements of this advanced training are as 
follows: 

1. Teaching ax^alysis skill development 

2. Conferring skills 

3. Group process 

4. Group management^peer group feedback 

5. Personality styles 

6. Problem-solving approaches 

7. Introspection/when teachers face themselves 

8. Adult learning theoiy 

9. Effective schools research 

10. Helping and collegial relationships 

1 1 . Effective questioning strategies 

12. Eliciting and receiving feedback 

13. Alternative metliods of data collection 

14. C Conflict resolution/adult depression 

15. Teacher diagnostic summaxy review 

Instructional chairpersons and other key teachers in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools are now being trained in these same areas. As Davis 
says, *'It's truly important to have a cadre of teachers who are com- 
petent in coordinating their own professional development/' 

According to Garmston (1987), good training for peer coaches "uses 
the best available information about adult learning; provides teachers 
with theory, information, and demonstrations; addresses teachers' con- 
cerns about giving and receiving feedback; and helps teachers develop 
and refine specific coaching skills." 

Peer coaching is a sufficiently complex skill that training should be 
provided to paiticipants on an ongoing basis through refresher courses 
and follow-up sessions. 

When the Auburn School District in upstate New York implemented 
its Professional Analysis Teams based on the quality circle model, the 
district committed itself to an extensive training effort to make sure the 
program worked. Malanowski, Kachris, and Kennedy (1986) point out 
that whereas quality cu'cles in industry deal largely with matters of 
statistical quality control, problems in education lu^e complex and their 
solutions are not obvious. For this reason, the training of Auburn's 
Professional Analysis Teams focused on solution development Par- 
ticipants were taught how to identify possible solutions and to evaluate 
and gather dati. 

Additional training was needed as the teams proceeded. At first, if 
team members identified several problems related to a common iheme, 
they combined the problems m the attempt to find an overall solution. 

For example, say Malanowski and her (!olleagues, the problem with 
students being removed from class for special help was hnked to the 
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problem of poor study skills and remediation activities. Team members 
had to be given special training to think not in common themes but 
rather in terms of dividing an issue into its various parts. 

Prepanngfor Unforeseen Problems 

Superintendents, principals, and teachers who introduce collabora- 
tive structures into their schools should realize that it is unlikely every- 
thing will work out exactly as planned. As is the case when introducing 
any innovation, unforeseen needs will arise that require modification of 
programs. 

Kay Mitchell, director of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg (N.C.) school 
District's Teacher Career Development Program, discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter, says that the program originally proceeded on the as- 
sumption that outstanding teachers with the most experience would be 
best suited to the role of mentor teachers. Subsequently, it was dis- 
covered that good teachers with only 5 to 10 years of experienco made 
the best mentors. These teachers were closer in age to the individuals 
they were mentoring, and thus their relationships were more comfort- 
able. Further, they were still sufficiently close to their own experiences 
as beginners to retain a vivid memory of what new teachers face. 

Another unforeseen problem the Charlotte-Mecklenburg program 
encountered was that some teachers who were chosen to be mentors 
because of their exemplary performance actually turned out to be 
"tormentors," as Mitchell put it. When put in a position of power over 
int^^rns, they became excessively critical and abused their authority in 
other ways as well. 

The fine-tuning of another teacher mentor program is described by 
Huie, Brown, and Holmes (1986), who evaluated the Intern-Mentor 
Progi am of the District of Columbia Public Schools after its first year of 
operation. One problem concerned the number of interns (10) originally 
assigned to each mentor. Because mentors showed signs of burnout, 
the evaluators recommended that the number of interns per mentor be 
reduced to 8. Because the mentors spent much time locating or making 
instructional materials for their interns, Huie and his coauthors also 
recommended that the district supply mentors with improved office 
support and teaching resources. 

Psychological Barriers 

Some teachers and administrators will oppose collaboration, if not 
outwardly at least by pjtssive resistance, bec^ause they are unable to 
deal with the emotional issues that arise from opening theiv work to 
others* critiques, or from (in tlu* case of administrators) sharing eir 
responsibilitif\s and authority. Indeed, fear, defensiv(^n(^ss, insecurity, 
and other emotional redactions are among the strongest harriers to 
collal)cration \x\ schools. ResisUmce grounded in such psychological 
I'actors can be difficult both to detect and to over(*ome. 

Opposition to collaboration is rarely overt. In recent years, col- 
legiality has become widely regardeni as an imporUmt aspect of teach- 
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ers' professionalism. Consequently, to avoid seeming unprofessional, 
teachers who cannot cope with the realities of interacting with their 
peers must find subtle ways of undermining those interactions. 

Grimmett (1987) found that such sophistry was common among prin- 
cipals and teachers in a school district seeking to implement peer 
coaching. The practitioners spoke persuasively about the advantages of 
peer interaction, yet failed to structure opportunities for practice and 
feedback, "admitting that time constraints, peer incompatibility, pro- 
fessional threat, and interpersonal defensiveness, in most cases, essen- 
tially rendered their participation in the peer-coaching process 
minimal," 

How can planners of collaborative programs increase the chances 
that personnel will actually participate, rather than merely pay lip ser- 
vice to the programs? Here are some helpful guidelines: 

• Avoid all kinds of pressure on individuals to participate; coer- 
cion causes resentment and encourages hypocrisy. It is espe- 
cially impoitant to avoid a bandwagon mentality; everyone may 
jump on, but some will jump off once the spotlights are 
dimmed. 

• Instead of exhorting or pressuring people to participate, let the 
program sell itself, through modeling and sharing examples of 
success. 

• If incentives are offered to participants, don't make them so 
attractive that everyone will volunteer, whether or not they 
intend to follow through on their commitments; for the same 
reason, don't impose sanctions on those who refuse to 
participate. 

• Involve pro.spective participants in the planning and designing 
stages of the program or activity, and make adjustments in 
response to reasonable apprehensions that are voiced. 

• Allow participants honestly to register their feelings, without 
fear of censure, at all stages of the program. 

• Appoint as program coordinators and trainers people who can 
effectively model such traits as personal security, self- 
confidence, humility, openness to criticism, and honesty. 

Legal Obstacles 

In some parte of the country, school districts that tiy to implement 
new structures will discover that first they must free themselves from 
the straitjacket of state legislation. This is th(! case in Loui,svillo, Ky., 
where, as Olson (1986) reports, the Jefferson C^ounty Public Schools 
must petition tlu^ state to waive or modify requirements that would 
prevent the district from creating professional development schools 
similar to Pittsburgh's teaching clinic. Perhaps as educators demon- 
strate their resolve to improve school .structures, policy makers will see 
fit to relinquish some of the control over local education that in r(>cent 
yeais has been hoarded in state capitols. As one means of restoring 
control to the local level, Finn (1986) proposes: 
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. . » a sort of treaty that does not yet exist in many places, but that could 
be started via a simple provision of state law permitting individual 
districts — even individual schools — to waive other laws and regulations 
as long as their students do not fall below minimum performance levels, 
Another hurdle that might have to be overcome before some collabo- 
rative practices can be introduced in schools is the collective bai- 
gaining contract. If a district's current contract limits management's 
freedom to structure tlie work environment, a new contract may have 
to be negotiated before certain kinds of collaborative programs can be 
introduced. The union may be willing to relinquish some of its control 
of the work environment in exchange for the district's commitment to 
involve teachers in decision making. 



Involving Middle Managers 

When administrators at the district level plan programs tliat will 
expand teachers' roles, principals and other site administrators will 
most certainly want to be involved in the planning and be allowed to 
assess the programs' impact on their roles. Rodman (1987) describes 
the controversy that erupted in Rochester, N.Y., over implementation of 
a mentor teacher program negotiated between the school district and 
tiie local teachers' union, without input from the principals of the 
affected schools. In response, the Association of Supervisors and Ad- 
ministrators of Rochester filed suit against the school district ' a the 
local teachers' union, arguing that the program assigned to mentors 
supervisory and administrative tasks which properly belonged to prin- 
cipals and their assistants. 

Rodman quotes Patricia S. Camahan, president of the local adminis- 
trators association, as saying that she is not opposed to the concept of a 
mentor-teacher program, but she is "opposed to the way the district 
implemented its program, Administrators' needs have been pretty much 
ignored.*' 

Carnahan*s comments highlight the need to involve all affected par- 
ties in any cnange process. Having district level administrators and 
teachers work together without involvinr^ principals is as antithetical to 
the principles of collaboration as it would be for district level adminis- 
trators and principals to work together without involving teachers* 

On the other hand, middle managers, fearing that their authority will 
be undermined, may oppose out of hand any initiative that assigns some 
of their traditional responsibilities to teachers. Dal Lawrence (1987), 
president ol the Toledo Federation of Teachers and architect of the 
Toledo Intern/Intervention Plan, writes candidly about the program's 
origin: 

It should come as no surprise that Toledo principals and supervisors 
were dead set against the.se changes, It took nine years of ^'protracted 
consideration" before their objections were overrun. I choose that term 
carefully. Principals and supeivisors were overrun, not convinced. We 
had a turf problem, plain as can be. Authority would be undermined, or 
altc red, it was aigued, and certainly a school would never be the same if 
principals lost any part of theii* authority base. In fact, that was the whole 
point, wasn*t it? We didn*t want schools run the same way. 
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Within a year after the program was implemented, principals con- 
ceded its success and saw that their fears were unfounded. "Instead of 
losing face, or control, as had been feared, principals found more time 
to offer a variety of other support services," Lawrence comments. 



Conclusion 

In several respects, introducing collaboration into a school or a 
school district resembles any other effort at school reform. The essen- 
tial ingredients in such efforts are an accurate assessment of the 
school's or district's needs and resources and the ability to enlist the 
support of all appropriate personnel. Programs launched before the 
needs and resources of the school or district are assessed or that fail to 
win the support of the personnel involved will almost certainly end in 
failure. 

These similarities are true, however, only of the implementation of 
schoolwide or districtwide programs that induce teachers and adminis- 
trators to collaborate on such tasks as school improvement, curriculum 
development, or peer review. Although formal efforts to encourage 
collaboration may be appropriate in some schools and districts, other 
educators may prefer a less structured approach. 

A single teacher, for instance, can take the first step simply by con- 
sulting with a colleague about a problem in his or her classroom. A 
principal who wants to encourage the faculty to interact about ins ruc- 
tional matters can set an example by routinely seeking the advice of 
individual teachers or of the faculty as a whole. These effoits incur no 
costs— except psychological ones for those who risk challenging norms 
of isolation— and they are the most direct roiite to the goal of a collabo- 
rative work environment. 

Even the structured approaches can be considered successful only to 
the extent they encourage educators to engage in frequent, informal 
discussion about the practice of their craft. 

Because collaboration ultimately depends on voluntary, informal ac- 
ions of teachers and administrators, perhaps the biggest obstacle to 
collaboration in schools is complacency. Teachers and administrators 
must first be convinced that the isolation of teachers in their class- 
rooms and the top-down management philosophy that ignores teachers' 
expertise are short-changing both those who work in schools and those 
who are taught there. 

In the absence of such conviction, it will be easy to dismiss col- 
laboration as too time-consuming, costly, or disruptive of the status 
quo. Perhaps the most important prerequisites for introduction of col- 
laborative norms and practices, therefore, are that the school's princi- 
pal and a majority of its faculty members share a vision for an 
alternative work environment and are willing to devote their energies, 
expertise, and resources to see that vision fulfilled in their midst. 
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Conclusion 



Is the time right for the collaborative school? Optimism appears to 
be justified. After decades of failed attempts to improve schools 
through strategies imposed from above, now is indeed the right time to 
put to use the resources already within the walls of each school—the 
experience and skills of the teachers and administrators who work 
tliere. 

We have noted evidence that suggests when the personnel in each 
school cooperatively help to improve one another's skills and the per- 
formance of the school as -c. whole, a number of good things happen: 
they er\joy their work more, their skills improve, and they perceive 
themselves as being more effective. Even more important, according to 
a small but growing body of findings, student achievement is higher in 
schools having collaborative settings than in schools where teachers 
work in isolation from one another. 

By its very nature, collaboration is a school site phenomenon, fash- 
ioned by the personnel at each school. Therefore, the future of col- 
laboration lies veiy much in the hands of educators themselves. Will 
they view it as an option— to be desired or not, depending on the 
preferences of each school's faculty members and principal— or as a 
requirement for quality schooling, to be energetically pursued even at 
high cost? The answer, of course, depends on how convinced educators 
themselves are about the benefits of collaboration and whether, con- 
vinced or not, they are prepared to change ingrained patterns of 
behavior. 

A prerequisite for collaboration is that all parties desire to relate to 
one another in constructive new ways. Administrators mu; t jonvey to 
teachers that their participation in school governance is desired. In 
turn, teachers who liave adopted a combative stance toward manage- 
ment must shed their hostili^. Respect and cooperation must flow in 
both directions. 

In addition, teachers must be willing to work together as a team and 
principals must be both willing and able to define the team's common 
purpose and give structure to its work. Along with the loneliness and 
occasional desperation that accompany isolation from colleagues are 
certain emotional rewards. How ready are teachers to forfeit their 
freedom fi-om inspection and criticism? 

Alphonso and Gold.sberry (1U82) point out that coordinating pro- 
fessionals in the fluid context of collegia! support is a complex task that 
cannot be done through generating formal rules, or even standardized 
procedures. (Consequently, a (Collaborative school requires a higher ca- 
liber of leadership than does a bureaucratic school. 

The question must bo raised, therefore, whether collaboration can 
succeed only ui those schools already experiencing able instructional 
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leadership. This question is all the more disturbing because collegial 
support is more desperately needed in schools that lack effective su- 
pervision of instruction and coordination of improvement. It may be 
that, if collaboration is to take root in such schools, it will be throu;^ an 
act of courage by principals who admit to their own lack of time and 
skills and aggressively enlist the talents of others to build an effective 
pattern of instructional leadership. 

Principals undoubtedly would find it easier to take such action if 
educational policy makers would more visibly promote the concept of 
instructional leadership as a collective activity, not the sole respon- 
sibility of principals. 

An inherent characteristic of collaborative norms and practices is 
that they cannot be imposed on a schoors personnel by outside author- 
ities. Cooperation and teamw(jrk depend on voluntai^' effort and fre- 
quently require that personal preferences by subordinated to group 
goals. Whether teachers and administrators in a msyority of the nation's 
schools eventually will decide the benefits of collaboration are worth 
the material and psychological costs remains to be seen. On their 
choice depends the success of the current movement to create a truly 
professional work environment for teaching. 
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